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MINUTES    OF   APPOINTMENT 

Board  of  Trade. 

This  13th  day  of  July,  193 1. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  pleased  to  appoint  the  following  persons,  namely : — 

Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E.,  M.C.  Major  A.  A.  Longden,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E., 

(Chairman),  Mr.  Eric  Maclagan,  C.B.E., 

Mr.  Percy  Ashley,  C.B.,  Dr.  Marion  Phillips, 

Miss  Margaret  Bulley  Mr.  C.  A.  Richter, 

(Mrs.  G.  W.  Armitage),  Mr.  Howard  Robertson, 

Sir  E.  F.  Crowe,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  G.C.B., 

Mr.  L.  G.  Duke,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stocks, 

Mr.  Roger  Fry,  Mr.  H.  Trethowan, 

Mr.  A.  E.  Gray,  Professor  E.  W.  Tristram, 

Mr.  C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby,  Mr.  Clough  Williams-Ellis. 

to  be  a  Committee  to  investigate  and  advise  them  with  regard  to :— • 

(a)  the  desirability  of  forming  in  London  a  standing  exhibition  of  articles  of 
every-day  use  and  good  design  of  current  manufacture,  and  of  forming 
temporary  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind  ; 

(i)  the  desirability  of  organizing  local  or  travelling  exhibitions  of  the  same 
kind  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 

(r)  the  constitution  of  the  central  body  which  should  be  charged  with  the 
work  of  co-ordinating  the  above  activities ; 

(</)  the  amount  of  expenditure  involved  and  the  sources  from  which  it  should 
be  provided. 

The  Board  are  further  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Rowland  Owen,  of  the  Department 
of  Overseas  Trade,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

(Signed)     WILLIAM  GRAHAM 
SEAL. 


Board  of  Trade, 

1 2th  October,  1931. 

Read  this  Board's  minute  of  the  13th  July,  193 1,  appointing  a  Committee  to 
investigate  and  advise  them  with  regard  to : — 

(tf)  the  desirability  of  forming  in  London  a  standing  exhibition  of  articles  of 
every-day  use  and  good  design  of  current  manufacture,  and  of  forming 
temporary  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind ; 

(^)  the  desirability  of  organizing  local  or  travelling  exhibitions  of  the  same 
kind  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 

{c)  the  constitution  of  the  central  body  which  should  be  charged  with  the 
work  of  co-ordinating  the  above  activities ; 

(d)  the  amount  of  expenditure  involved  and  the  sources  from  which  it  should 
be  provided. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  now  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Henry  G.  Dowling  to  be 
an  additional  member  of  the  Committee. 


SEAL. 


(Signed)     P.  CUNLIFFE-LISTER. 


REPORT 

To  The  Right  Honourable  WALTER  RUNCIMAN,  M.P., 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Sir, — In  July,  1931,  we  were  appointed  by  your  predecessor, 
the  late  Right  Honourable  William  Graham,  to  investigate  and 
advise  with  regard  to  : — 

(a)  the  desirability  of  forming  in  London  a  standing 
exhibition  of  articles  of  every-day  use  and  good  design 
of  current  manufacture,  and  of  forming  temporary 
exhibitions  of  the  same  kind  ; 

(^)  the  desirability  of  organizing  local  or  travelling  exhi- 
bitions of  the  same  kind  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 

(c)  the  constitution  of  the  central  body  which  should  be 
charged  with  the  work  of  co-ordinating  the  above 
activities  ; 

(^  the  amount  of  expenditure  involved  and  the  sources 
from  which  it  should  be  provided. 

We  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  you  our  report. 


PROCEDURE. 

I.  We  have  held  thirteen  meetings,  beginning  on  21st  July, 
1 93 1.  We  have  received  evidence  from  the  following  (jovern- 
ment  Departments,  Associations  and  individuals,  and  we  desire 
to  thank  them,  not  only  for  expressions  of  authoritative  opinion 
which  have  been  of  great  service  to  us  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation,  but  also  in  many  cases  for  a  record  of  practical 
experience  : — 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  (and  its  overseas 
officers  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland,  Spain,  Sweden, 
United  States  of  America)  ;  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ; 
the  Scottish  Office  ;  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  for  Northern 
Ireland  ;  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
(and  its  members)  ;  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  (and 
its  members)  ;  the  National  Union  of  Manufacturers  ;  the 
British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art  ;  the  Design  and  Industries 
Association  ;  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions  Society  ;  the 
Rural   Industries   Bureau  ;    the   Royal   Institute  of  British 
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Architects  ;  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (and  Sir  Henry  Cole)  ; 
the  Incorporated  Institute  of  British  Decorators  ;  the  British 
Colour  Council  ;  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Retail 
Distributors  ;  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ;  the  Edinburgh  Trades 
Development  Association  ;  Messrs.  Yardley  &  Company  ; 
Mr.  Lawrence  Haward,  Mr.  Frank  Lambert  (the  Curators 
of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Art  Galleries,  respectively)  ; 
Sir  William  Crawford  ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Holme  ;  Mr.  Gregory 
Browne  ;   Mr.  Noel  Carrington  ;   Mr.  Stanley  Unwin. 

We  desire,  moreover,  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy,  industry  and  ability  with  which  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
Rowland  Owen,  has  discharged  his  important  duties. 

VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

2.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  do  justice  in  summary  form 
to  the  useful  work  at  present  being  done  by  the  many  voluntary 
associations  interested  in  Art  and  Industry  ;  the  details  of  their 
work  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  by  all  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  it  :  a  list  of  the  Associations  is  given  above. 

Many  of  these  Associations  have,  we  know,  done  work  of  the 
highest  value  in  fostering,  in  times  of  grave  national  and  indi- 
vidual stress,  the  closer  relationship  of  Art  and  Industry  ;  that 
such  a  relationship  does  exist  at  all  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
loyal  and  public-spirited  way  in  which  they  and  their  members 
have  unselfishly  given  of  their  best.  We  trust  that  the 
co-operation  which  we  have  received  in  our  labours  is  but  an 
earnest  of  the  support  which  they  will  afford  to  such  of  our 
recommendations  as  may  receive  your  approval. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING 

3.  In  the  course  of  our  investigation  into  the  exhibition 
aspect  of  the  relationship  between  Art  and  Industry,  we  have 
been  impressed  by  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  as  a  whole  (but  principally  from  the  educational  angle) 
by  successive  Commissions  and  Committees  extending  over  a 
period  of  almost  exactly  one  hundred  years,  and  by  numerous 
private  associations  of  persons  of  taste,  vision  and  public  spirit 
for  a  period  almost  twice  as  long.  The  problem  of  improving 
this  relationship  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  strict  sense  novel,  but 
naturally  the  manner  of  approach  to  it  has  varied  with  the 
technical  achievements  of  successive  generations  and  the  way 
in  which  each  has  chosen  to  apply  its  resources. 


4.  Our  own  purpose  has  been  to  discover  how  Exhibitions 
of  Industrial  Art  can,  in  modern  conditions  of  education  and 
commerce,  best  be  harnessed  to  the  joint  service  of  Art  and 
Industry  and  assist  towards  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  of  high  quality  and  United  Kingdom  manufacture. 

5.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  once  the  advent 
of  the  machine  had  divorced  design  from  execution,  the  two 
elements  once  so  happily  blended  in  the  craftsman  tended  to 
drift  further  and  further  apart.  The  new  economic  policy,  to 
which  Adam  Smith  gave  logical  form  and  dynamic  impulse, 
was  destined  finally  to  seduce  the  manufacturer  from  the  lingering 
claims  of  the  artist.  The  extraordinary  degree  of  commercial 
prosperity  which  attended  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  19th 
century  seemed  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  emphasis 
upon  technical  efficiency  and  "  sales  appeal"  alone,  and  although 
from  time  to  time  essays  were  made  towards  a  reunion  of  Art 
and  Industry,  these  efforts  could  rarely  achieve  a  lasting  success 
in  opposition  to  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  age. 

6.  In  order  to  view  the  problem  before  us  in  its  proper  setting 
and  to  see  in  proper  perspective  its  various  component  parts, 
we  feel  that  a  summary  of  the  enterprises  attempted,  the  investi- 
gations conducted,  and  the  results  achieved  in  the  past,  is 
essential. 

Although  at  various  dates  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century 
other  local  organizations  were  established  for  the  promotion  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  some  of  which  included  artistic  design 
within  the  scope  of  their  activities,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  go  further  back  than  1754,  the  year  of 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  which  has  had  a 
continuous  and  active  existence  ever  since. 

7.  Few  could  have  guessed  from  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  on  22nd  March,  1754,  at  a  meeting  at  Rawthmills*  Coffee 
House,  Covent  Garden,  held  in  order  to  form  a  Society  "  for 
the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  in 
Great  Britain,"  that  they  were  assisting  at  the  birth  of  a  move- 
ment which  eventually  gave  this  country  a  national  collection  of 
works  of  Industrial  Art  **  which  cannot  be  equalled,  certainly 
cannot  be  surpassed,  by  any  collections  in  the  world  either  in 
range  or  in  splendour."*  The  encouragement  of  Industrial 
Art  by  awards  of  premiums  and  medals  for  designs  was  the 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Museums  and  Galleries— Interim  Report,  page  4. 


method  at  first  most  favoured  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  but 
the  Society  also  organized  industrial  exhibitions  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  earlier  years,  however,  little  support  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  manufacturers,  until  in  1836  the  whole 
question  of  the  promotion  of  a  higher  standard  of  artistic 
production  was  brought  prominently  into  public  notice  by  the 
report  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Art  and  Manufactures,  to  "  enquire  into  the  best 
means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  principles 
of  design  among  the  people,  especially  the  manufacturmg  popu- 
lation of  the  country." 

The  Committee  drew  attention  to  the  want  of  instruction  in 
design  in  this  country,  and  to  the  failure  of  manufacturers  to 
employ  artists,  as  compared  with,  e.g.,  France.  It  recom- 
mended, inter  alia,  the  formation  of  open  Museums  of  Art  in 
various  towns  **  including  the  most  approved  modern  specimens, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic." 

8.  The  result  of  this  report  was  that  in  1836  Parliament  voted 
(for  the  first  time)  ;^  1,500  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
IDesign,  which  was  housed  in  Somerset  House,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Five  years  later,  schools  of 
design  were  opened  in  provincial  manufacturing  centres,  assisted 
by  annual  grants  for  training  and  payment  of  teachers,  and  the 
purchase  of  casts  and  models.  A  teachers'  training  class  was 
now  added  to  the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  and  a 
collection  of  examples  and  models  made  for  circulation  to 
provincial  schools. 

9.  The  year  1841  saw  considerable  impetus  given  to  British 
artists  and  manufacturers  by  the  competitions  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Committee  for  the  reconstruction  and  decoration  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Parenthetically,  the  remarks  of  the  Committee 
on  the  value  of  the  grant  by  Parliament  in  1778  of  ;^8,400  for 
the  purchase  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  collection  of  Greek 
vases  are  of  interest  as  indicating  the  commercial  value  of  this 
type  of  investment. 

10.  Contemporaneously  with  these  developments  in  the 
direction  of  better  design,  attempts  were  being  made  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  to  reinforce  them  by  holding  small 
exhibitions  ;  the  Exhibition  of  **  Select  Specimens  of  British 
Manufactures  and  Decorative  Art,"  which  was  opened  at  the 
Society's  house  in  March,  1847,  was  visited  by  20,000  people, 
and  in  spite  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  who  had  to 
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be  bullied  and  cajoled  into  sending  specimens  of  their  products, 
ranked  as  a  unique  success.*  A  second  Exhibition  in  the  follow- 
ing year  attracted  73,000  people,  and  for  a  third  the  accom- 
modation on  the  Society's  premises  proved  totally  inadequate. 

11.  The  next  important  event  was  the  holding  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  in  Hyde  Park  in  the 
year  1851,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort  and  the  management  of  a  Royal  Commission. 
The  original  suggestion  of  a  National  Exhibition  of"  Decorative 
Manufactures"  to  be  held  in  1851  appears  to  have  emanated 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  Prince  Consort 
was  the  president.f  It  was,  however,  eventually  decided  to 
make  the  Exhibition  international  in  the  belief  that  **  particular 
advantage  to  British  industry  might  be  derived  from  placing  it 
in  fair  competition  with  that  of  other  nations.":^ 

12.  The  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  Committee  (in  1 851)  to 
select  from  the  Exhibition  objects  notable  "  entirely  for  the 
excellence  of  their  art  or  workmanship,"  which,  together  with 
others  already  accumulated  at  Somerset  House,  were  transferred 
to  Marlborough  House,  and  the  collection  thus  formed  was 
opened  to  the  public  as  a  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  on  6th 
September,  1852. 

13.  An  annual  vote  was  thenceforth  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  the  development  of  the  collection  (apparently  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Europe)  so  as  to  represent  the  industrial  art  of  all  periods 
and  countries.  Concurrently  the  Library  of  Works  upon  Art 
was  developed  from  the  collection  of  books  of  reference  purchased 
in  earlier  years  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset 
House,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Board  of  Trade  introduced 
the  system  of  circulating  objects  from  the  Museum  to  local 
Schools  of  Art.      In  1852  the  control  of  the  Museum  and  of 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  there  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  one  of  the  pages  of  a  petition  which  visitors  to  this  Exhibition  were 
invited  to  sign.  The  petition — to  "  The  Honourable  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled  " — states  that  "  Systematic  Exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  manufacture 
are  calculated  to  promote  public  education,  to  advance  art  and  to  extend  commerce  .  . 
Your  Petitioners  therefore  Pray  Your  Honourable  House  to  take  measures  for 
establishing  a  National  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  to  be  held  periodically." 

t  The  Society  brought  a  deputation  in  1848  to  the  Board  of  Trade  urging  {inur 
alia)  the  desirability  of  holding  an  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in  London  once  in 
four  years,  to  be  managed  by  the  Society  and  housed  in  a  building  to  be  provided 
by  Government  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

%  Minute  by  the  Prince  Consort  of  30th  June,  1849. 
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the  Schools  of  Art  was  entrusted  to  a  "  Department  of  Practical 
Art "  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  objects  of  the 
Department  were  "  the  application  of  the  principles  of  technical 
art  to  the  improvement  of  manufactures  .  .  .  .  the 
establishment  of  Museums  by  which  all  classes  might  be  induced 
to  investigate  those  common  principles  of  taste  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  Works  of  excellence  of  all  ages,"  and  the  formation 
of  collections  **  to  illustrate  the  progress  and  highest  excellence 
attained  in  manufacture,  both  as  to  material,  workmanship  and 
decoration."*  Four  years  later  the  responsibihty  for  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art  was  transferred  to  the  newly- 
constituted  Education  Department. 

Apparently  the   obiter  dicta  of  the  Fine   Arts   Committee, 
1841,1  had  not  been  without  their  influence  : — 

"  With  reference  to  another  branch  of  the  enquiry — ^the 
cost  incident  to  an  extensive  and  well  devised  plan  for  the 
public  patronage  and  encouragement  of  art — ^Your  Committee 
are  aware  that  objections  are  entertained  by  many  to  a  large 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  such  a  purpose,  under  an 
impression  that  it  is  unproductive  if  not  wasteful.  Your 
Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  independently  of  the 
beneficial  and  elevating  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  upon  a 
people  that  every  pecuniary  outlay  either  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  or  extending  collections  of  works  of  art  in  this 
country  has  been  directly  instrumental  in  creating  new  objects 
of  industry  and  of  enjoyment  and  therefore  in  adding  at  the 
same  time  to  the  wealth  of  the  country." 

14.  The  collections,  which  were  transferred  in  1857  from 
Marlborough  House  to  South  Kensington,  rapidly  increased  in 
scope  and  importance  ;  the  museum  which  was  built  to  contain 
them  was  renamed  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1899, 
and  the  present  buildings  were  completed  in  1909.  A  usehil 
indication  of  the  aim  of  the  collections  at  this  stage  is  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Re-arrangement  of  1908,  in  which 
the  question  of  modern  art  as  regards  the  Museum  received 
considerable  attention  (see  page  1 9  of  that  Report).  In  particular, 
the  Committee  urged  that  "  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  a  Museum  of  Commercial  Products. 
The  attempt  to  make  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  combine 
both  these  functions  has  already  caused  difiiculties  in  the  past 

•  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  1898. 

t  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Fine  Arts,  1841,  page  v. 
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and  if  continued  as  a  settled  policy  it  is  likely  to  cause  increasing 
difliculties  in  the  future.  ...  On  the  whole,  the  Com- 
mittee, after  full  consideration,  are  not  disposed  to  make  any 
definite  recommendation  on  the  acquisition  of  modern  specimens. 
They  consider  it  would  be  better  to  leave  such  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  as  they  arise." 

1 5.  The  movement  that  we  have  been  tracing  in  bare  outline 
has  unquestionably  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  course 
of  development  of  the  Arts  in  this  country.  It  is  equally 
undeniable  that  this  influence  has  not  been  wholly  beneficial, 
and  also  that  the  original  stimulus  thus  given  to  Industrial  Art 
has,  in  some  large  degree,  exhausted  itself,  and  needs  to  be 
reinforced  by  other  measures.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  reference  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  movements 
of  ideas  about  Art  during  the  19th  century.  The  key  to  much 
that  has  happened  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  original  title  of 
the  National  Collection  as  a  Museum  of  "  Ornamental  Art," 
which,  together  with  the  popular  use  of  the  unhappy  term 
**  applied  art,"  gave  colour  to  the  pernicious  notion  that  Art 
is  something  superficial  and  extraneous  to  be  **  applied  "  to  an 
industrial  product,  instead  of  being  an  essential  and  organic 
element  in  the  article  itself.  A  general  encouragement  to 
manufacturers  to  produce  artistic  wares,  without  any  fundamental 
understanding  of  what  Art  really  means  and  how  it  is  related  to 
material,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  fitness  for  function,  could 
only  lead  to  the  riot  of  pretentious  and  excessive  decoration  which 
characterised  so  much  of  the  **  industrial  art  "  of  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  and  which  was  bound  to  provoke  a  reaction. 

16.  Of  this  reaction  John  Ruskin  was  a  prophet  and  pioneer  ; 
but  the  chief  guiding  spirit  of  the  movement  to  foster  sounder 
and  healthier  relations  between  creative  design  and  craftsmanship 
was  William  Morris,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
initiated  the  revolution  in  methods  and  standards  now  generally 
known  as  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  This  movement 
became  the  starting  point,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe 
generally,  of  a  new  era  of  artistic  craftsmanship.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  repudiated  the  current  conception  of  Industrial 
Art  as  "  the  ill-considered  bedizenment  of  meaningless  and 
unrelated  ornament,"  and  looked  on  "  design  as  a  species  of 
language,  capable  of  very  varied  expression  through  the  medium 
of  diflFerent  methods  and  materials  "  each  of  which  "  has  its  own 
proper  capacity  and  appropriate  range  of  expression."* 

♦  Walter  Crane  "  On  the  revival  of  Design  and  Handicraft "  ("  Arts  and  Crafts 
Essays  "  (1893),  pages  7,  8  and  10.). 
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17.  During  the  generation  which  followed  the  formation  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  in  1887,  the  influence 
of  Morris  and  of  the  group  of  artist-craftsmen  whom  he  inspired 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  though  their  effect  on  industrial 
manufactures  was,  generally  speaking,  less  marked  and  more 
indirect  than  on  the  unique  work  of  handicraft.     Gradually  this 
movement  has,  in  its  turn,  lost  some  of  its  original  force,  not  that 
its  fundamental  principles  have  ceased  to  be  valid,  but  because 
they  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  conditions  of  large-scale 
production  required  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  modern  community, 
and  especially  of  consumers  of  moderate  means.     There  has 
been  a  growing  realisation  of  two  facts  :  first,  that  a  reversion  to 
handicraft  cannot,  for  economic  reasons,  solve  the  problem^  of 
beautifying  the  articles  of  common  use  within  the  purchasing 
power   of  such   consumers  ;    secondly,   that  the   fundamental 
differences  between  the  technique  of  industrial  manufacture  and 
of  handicraft  make  the  problem  of  adapting  design  to  industry 
a  wholly  different  one  from  the  production  of  unique  specimens 
of    artistic    workmanship.      It    was    in    great    measure    the 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  these  problems  that  gave  rise 
to  the  "  Design  and  Industries  Association  "in  191 5. 

18.  In  the  meantime,  another  movement  had  been  gradually 
growing  which  needs  a  passing  mention.     One  effect  of  the 
great  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  was  that  it  led  to  a  series 
ofinternational  industrial  exhibitions  in  different  countries  ;  and, 
as  time  went  on,  and  the  first  enthusiasm  of  manufacturers 
cooled  down,  the  problem  of  organising  British  Sections  which 
should  worthily  represent  the  strength  and  quality  of  British 
industry  became  more  and  more  difficult.     A  series  or  unfor- 
tunate experiences,  causing  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  of  a  policy  of  hasty  improvisation,  led  ultimately  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Departmental  Committee  to  consider  the  whole 
position,  and,  as  a  result,  to  the  formation  in    1908   of  the 
Exhibitions  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     During  the  few 
years  before  the  war  this  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  organised 
Industrial  Art  sections  of  Exhibitions  at  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
and  the  contents  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  Pans  at  the 
invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Louvre.     This  movement, 
like  so  many  others,  was  stopped  by  the  war,  and  the  need  for 
national  economy  since  the  war  has  very  greatly  hampe^d  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  to  which  the  Exhibitions  Branch 
is  now  attached.     It  was,  however,  the  experience  accumulated 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  organising  the  Exhibitions  of  Industrial 
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Art  referred  to  above  that  led  to  a  project  for  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  Institute  to  be  solely  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  standard  of  British  industrial  art. 
Simultaneously,  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt  Smith,  then  director  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  was  considering  a  scheme  for 
selecting  the  best  examples  from  the  periodic  and  occasional 
exhibitions  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  collection  of  examples 
of  the  best  Industrial  Art  of  the  day,  which  should  in  its  turn 
constitute  a  reservoir  from  which  those  examples  which  stood 
the  test  of  time  might  be  drafted  into  the  National  Collections. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  joint  scheme,  sponsored  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  **  British  Institute 
of  Industrial  Art,"  which  should  be  the  joint  organ  through 
which  the  two  Departments  should  act  for  the  promotion  of 
Industrial  Art.  The  scheme,  which  was  framed  in  19 14,  was 
eventually  launched  in  1920,  and  the  Institute  received  a 
Treasury  grant  in  its  initial  stages.  Unfortunately,  the  economic 
crisis  of  1921-22  put  an  end  to  any  further  Government  support 
and  correspondingly  curtailed  the  scope  of  the  Institute's 
programme  and  achievement.  Thrown  on  its  own  resources 
and  supported  solely  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  Institute 
has,  nevertheless,  organized  Industrial  Art  Exhibitions  in 
London,  the  provinces  and  overseas,  and  has  also  carried  out 
valuable  research  work,  besides  maintaining  within  the  building 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  a  small  permanent  collection, 
on  the  lines  originally  contemplated,  but  on  a  more  restricted 
scale. 

19.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on 
Museums  and  Galleries  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
D*Abernon,  recommended  that  **  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  as  pre-eminently  a  Museum  designed  to  stimulate 
the  arts  and  crafts,  should  be  encouraged  to  acquire  works  of 
the  best  modern  design,  after  temporary  exhibition  in  the 
Museum,"  and  that  to  facilitate  this  "  the  bonds  between  the 
Museum  and  the  British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art  should  be 
strengthened".* 

20.  This  historical  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  British  Industries  Fair,  which  has  been 
held  annually  since  19 15.  The  Fair  arose  originally  out  of  the 
emergency   measures    taken    by   the    Commercial    Intelligence 


♦  Final  Report,  Part  ii,  pages  41-2  (1930). 
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Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  with  the  economic  situation 
(particularly  with  sources  of  supply)  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
The  controlling  Department  (now  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade)  has  never  imposed  any  standard  of  quality  or  design 
on  general  exhibitors  at  the  Fair,  but  in  some  years  there  has 
been  included  a  small  exhibit  of  Industrial  Art  organized  by 
the  British  Institute.  The  administration  of  the  Fair  was  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  a  Committee  (under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Chelmsford)  which,  inter  alia,  recommended  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an  exhibit  of 
Industrial  Art  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  Fair. 

It  has  not,  up  to  the  date  of  this  Report,  been  found  possible 
to  act  on  this  suggestion. 

ART  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 

21.  The  terms  of  our  reference,  strictly  construed,  limit  our 
recommendations  to  one  particular  branch  of  exhibition  policy, 
namely,  the  question  of  making  provision  for  the  holding  of 
Exhibitions  of  articles  of  every-day  use  and  current  manufacture. 
We  cannot,  however,  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  mere 
organisation  of  Exhibitions  of  this  type  is  incapable,  by  itself, 
of  solving  the  vital  problem  (the  urgency  of  which  has,  we 
assume,  led  to  the  appointment  of  this  Committee)  how  best  to 
raise  the  level  of  Industrial  Art  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  that  such  Exhibitions  may  be  fruitful  of  the  best 
results  there  must,  in  our  judgment,  be  a  concurrent  national 
effort  to  improve  the  design  and  quality  of  the  products  exhibited. 
While  the  enforcement  of  a  high  standard  by  the  central  con- 
trolling body  should  do  something  to  induce  manufacturers  to 
produce  better  articles,  experience  indicates  that  such  influence 
is  unlikely  in  present  conditions  to  attain  its  object  unless 
powerfully  supported  by  other  and  more  positive  measures  to 
improve  the  quality  of  design  and  workmanship,  and  to  foster 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  design  by  the  public.  Among 
such  measures  we  assign  a  very  high  place  to  the  improvement 
of  the  training  of  all  who  participate,  whether  as  designers,  manu- 
facturers, craftsmen,  or  wholesale  or  retail  buyers  and  sellers, 
in  the  creation  and  distribution  of  products  of  Industrial  Art. 
Under  this  heading  we  include  not  only  the  work  of  the  Schools 
of  Art,  but  also  the  facilities  for  training  learners  within  the 
workshop,  studio,  warehouse  or  store. 
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22.  As  the  standard  of  articles  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  depends  on  the  education,  training  and  opportunity 
given  to  designers,  on  the  general  level  of  appreciation  (or  in 
other  words  of  demand)  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  salesmen, 
and  of  the  consuming  public,  and  on  the  co-operation  of  Industry 
with  Art,  it  follows  that  the  question  of  the  education  provided 
in  the  art  and  trade  schools  and  also  in  public,  secondary  and 
elementary  schools,  both  in  the  direction  of  creative  artistic 
work  and  of  appreciation,  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
artistic  production  in  industry. 

23.  We  are  accordingly  of  opinion  that  art  education  is  a 
subject  which  requires  the  constant  attention  of  teachers  and 
educational  administrators.  We  feel  sure  that  those  responsible 
will  find  it  necessary  to  consider  such  fundamental  problems,  for 
example,  as  the  quality  of  the  art  teaching  in  the  schools  and  the 
training  and  method  of  employment  of  teachers.  They  will  also 
have  to  review  the  form  of^art  training  which  will  best  fit  candi- 
dates for  posts  in  industry,  and  the  means  of  placing  these  young 
people  in  suitable  employment.  It  is  common  knowledge,  we 
believe,  that  co-operation  between  Industry  and  Art  schools  is 
not  always  so  close  as  it  should  be,  and  we  feel  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  order  that  the  teachers  and  students  in  these  schools 
may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  requirements  of  industry,  and 
that  industrialists  may  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  schools. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that,  for  one  person  who  visits  a 
museum  or  gallery,  a  thousand  enter  a  shop  to  buy  a  cup  and 
saucer  ;  hence  the  immense  importance  of  giving  a  right 
direction  to  the  taste  of  boys  and  girls  while  they  are  still  at  school 
is  evident,  and  we  hope  that  the  problem  will  be  faced  in  the 
public,  secondary  and  elementary  schools  of  making  the  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things  an  essential  part  of 
the  day-to-day  life  of  the  school.  We  are  impressed  by  the 
freshness,  spontaneity  and  inventiveness  of  young  children  in 
the  matter  of  design,  and  with  the  results  that  can  be  obtained 
by  training  and  developing  these  faculties  under  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  teacher.  We  feel  that  here  is  an  almost 
unworked  source  of  designing  capacity  which  might  be  of  service 
to  industrial  art. 

24.  We  have  offered  these  few  observations  merely  to 
emphasize  the  general  importance  to  artistic  industries  in  this 
country  of  the  system  of  education,  but  there  is  one  particular 
direction   in   which  we   believe   that    an   "  exhibition    policy," 
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providing  an  element  of  continuity  which  has  not  hitherto  existed 
in  this  country,  can  be  brought  into  helpful  contact  with  the 
schools.  In  this  connection  we  have  in  mind  the  work  of  the 
Paris  Commission  des  Expositions,  We  believe  that  this  example 
deserves  very  careful  consideration  and  that  a  central  body 
controlling  a  continuous  exhibition  policy  could  do  much  to 
encourage  good  work.  Exhibitions  should  be  held  from  time 
to  time  of  the  best  designs  and  products  of  schools,  trade  schools 
and  Schools  of  Art,  always  provided  that  the  artistic  value  of 
the  work  submitted  justifies  the  exhibition.  Such  an  exhibition 
might  well  help  the  schools,  and  interest  both  manufacturers  and 
the  public. 

25.  If  the  present  relations  between  Art  and  Industry  in  this 
country  were  normal  and  healthy,  we  might  perhaps  stop  at 
this  point,  confident  that  if  a  sound  and  adequate  service  of  art 
schools  and  of  Industrial  Art  Exhibitions  be  provided,  the 
interests  concerned  will  themselves  do  the  rest.  Unfortunately, 
experience  shows  that,  in  existing  conditions,  such  confidence 
would  be  misplaced,  and  that  the  gap  between  art  teaching  and 
trade  practice  in  many  industries  is  too  wide  to  be  bridged  in 
this  manner.  We  are  therefore  convinced  that  a  preliminary 
condition  sine  qua  non  of  the  successful  functioning  of  the 
organization  which  we  propose  to  set  up  is  the  carrying  out  of  a 
well-planned  scheme  or  Industrial  Art  research.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  scientific  research  into  materials  and  processes,  but 
the  systematic  and  intensive  study  and  exploration,  industry  by 
industry,  of  the  whole  complex  of  the  conditions,  economic, 
educational  and  technical,  as  well  as  aesthetic,  in  which  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  products  of  Industrial  Art  are 
actually  being  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

26.  It  would  then  almost  certainly  be  found  that  the  problem 
to  be  solved  has  many  ramifications  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  single  problem  with  one  general  solution  as  an  intricate 
network  of  problems,  many  of  them  special  to  particular  branches 
of  industry.  Whatever  trade  group  be  considered,  whether 
pottery,  glass,  metal-work,  furniture,  textiles,  or  any  other,  if 
we  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  disentangle  the  factors  which  are 
causing  and  perpetuating  a  state  of  deadlock  between  the 
educational  and  industrial  points  of  view,  or  between  both  of 
them  and  those  of  the  middleman  or  ultimate  purchaser,  we  shall 
usually  find  not  one  but  many  and  diverse  influences  at  work. 
Some  of  these  influences  may  be  economic,  some  educational  ; 
some  arising  from  new  or  changing  conditions,  some  rooted  in 
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traditional  custom  and  practice  or  even  in  prejudice  ;  some 
remediable  as  soon  as  ascertained,  others  more  stubborn  and 
intractable  and  sometimes  needing  infinite  tact  and  persistence 
to  overcome. 

27.  Unless  and  until  these  special  conditions  are  thoroughly 
explored  and  allowed  for,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  best  results 
from  any  national  reorganization  either  of  art  schools  or  of  art 
exhibitions.  We  are  accordingly  of  opinion  that  an  essential 
condition  of  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  policy  which  we 
recommend  is  the  provision  of  suitable  means  for  research  of  the 
kind  referred  to  above.  Such  research  should  be  carried  out  in 
close  collaboration  with  those  familiar  with  industrial  practice 
and  art  teaching,  and  should  be  followed  up  in  each  case  by  a 
combined  and  determined  effort  to  break  the  vicious  circle  in 
which  the  various  factors  of  design,  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  too  often  find  themselves,  each  seeking  to  justify 
his  own  inaction  by  casting  the  blame  on  others. 

28.  We  have  taken  note  of  the  valuable  work  of  this  kind 
carried  out,  though  with  limited  resources,  by  the  British  Institute 
of  Industrial  Art,  and  we  desire  to  endorse  the  recommendation 
of  the  Balfour  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade*  that  this  work 
should  be  continued  and  developed,  under  the  new  organization 
we  propose. 

EXHIBITION  POLICY 

29.  Two  facts  of  importance  emerge  from  our  historical 
summary,  namely,  the  extent  to  which  the  past  efforts  to  improve 
Industrial  Art  on  the  trade  side  have  been  diffused  instead  of 
concentrated,  and  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulties,  in  spite  of  the  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  problem. 

30.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  decade  in 
the  character  and  volume  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  this 
country  renders  it,  in  our  opinion,  impossible  to  allow  the  matter 
to  remain  longer  in  its  present  state.  Under  the  traditional 
system  of  free  imports,  which  is  now  ended,  manufacturers  had 
at  any  rate  strong  incentives  to  secure  that  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  this  country  should  be  so  designed  as  to  be  able 
to  compete  on  all  points  with  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
our  great  industrial  competitors.  As,  however,  the  element  of 
competition  is  now  to  be  reduced  by  the  creation  of  artificial 
barriers  round  the  home  market,  it  becomes  imperative  that  the 
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nation  should  redouble  its  efforts  to  improve  its  standards  of 
taste  and  quality,  and  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  the  increased  control  over  the  home  market  that  is 
secured  by  tariffs.  The  duty  of  maintaining  standards  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  to  manufacturers. 
This  is,  in  our  view,  the  psychological  moment,  while  world  trade 
remains  so  depressed,  for  making  a  special  effort  to  improve 
Industrial  Art.  Educative  propaganda  will,  we  believe,  fall  on 
more  receptive  ground  in  these  times  of  adversity  than  in  times 
of  plenty  ;  and,  at  a  period  of  relatively  slack  trade,  time  can 
most  profitably  be  occupied  in  careful  planning  and  preparation 
for  the  future. 

This  element  of  planning  is  essential  in  connection  with 
Industrial  Art.  The  evils  of  diffusion  and  want  of  co-relation 
are  too  well  known  to  need  elaboration  here,  but  certain  warning 
lessons  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  our  historical 
summary. 

31.  There  must  now  be  a  precise  formulation  of  objectives 
and  a  policy  carefully  designed  to  attain  those  objectives.  It  has 
been  stated  in  public  that  manufacturers  are  uncertain — ^mainly 
for  want  of  proper  artistic  advice — what  style  and  design  to 
follow  in  their  new  products  ;  whether  to  indulge  in  imitations 
of  the  past  or  in  an  ill-considered  form  of  so-called  modern  work. 
Yet  here,  in  our  own  country,  are  the  potential  advisers  ;  we 
must  now  secure  scientific  planning  for  the  future  and  a  continuous 
exhibition  policy  administered  with  care  and  vision,  designed  to 
make  first-rate  material  readily  accessible  to  all  interested.  If 
we  adopt  such  a  policy,  coupled  with  first-rate  art  teaching, 
first-rate  opportunities  for  designers,  and  a  new  determination 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  best  artists 
of  the  day,  the  remediable  evils  of  the  present  position  will  be 
gradually  overcome,  and  the  country's  Industrial  Art  will  be 
based  upon  a  secure  foundation.  A  constant  market  will  then 
be  available,  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  in  highly  protected 
countries  purchasers  will  always  be  found,  even  at  higher  prices, 
for  goods  marked  out  from  the  ordinary  by  possessing  really 
sound  and  distinguished  artistic  quality.  Such  goods  can  only 
be  produced  in  collaboration  with  first-rate  artists  at  every  stage 
of  production. 

32.  In  the  administration  of  such  a  policy.  Exhibitions  can 
serve  a  specially  valuable  purpose,  in  view  of  their  appeal  to  the 
public  and  their  consequent  influence  upon  the  discriminating 
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purchaser.  A  comprehensive  Exhibition  scheme  will  stimulate 
both  supply  and  demand,  with  resulting  profit  to  the  whole 
country. 

33.  At  present,  while  the  British  Industries  Fair  and  the 
demonstrations  of  specific  trades  meet  the  needs  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  Tate  Gallery  and  various  Societies  those  of 
the  "  fine  **  arts,  there  is  no  comparable  service  for  Industrial  Art. 

Possibly  the  reason  for  this  want  is  to  be  sought  (and  found) 
in  the  attitude  adopted  by  certain  trades  towards  ordinary 
exhibitions.  Lord  Chelmsford's  Committee  on  the  British 
Industries  Fair  said  : — 

"  Many  British  manufacturers  have  not  yet  acquired  fhe 
exhibition  mind.  Firms  which  spend  liberally  on  other  forms 
of  publicity,  hesitate  to  devote  a  comparatively  small  sum  to 
participation  in  fairs  owing  to  want  of  belief  in  their  value, 
and  the  fear,  in  certain  industries,  of  piracy  of  their  patterns. 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  foreign  competitors  are  more 
enterprising  and  longer-sighted  in  such  matters.  They 
organize  fairs  and  exhibitions,  both  domestic  and  international, 
on  an  elaborate  and  ambitious  scale,  being  convinced  that  such 
undertakings  are  worth  while  in  the  long  run.  Their  fairs 
and  exhibitions  are  readily  supported  by  the  manufacturers 
of  their  respective  countries."* 

34.  Of  statistically  measurable  commercial  results  at  Exhi- 
bitions of  Industrial  Art  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  but  little 
evidence.  That  Exhibitions,  however,  in  general,  when  well 
conceived,  competently  advertised,  and  adequately  organized, 
do  achieve  results,  can  be  deduced  from  the  degree  to  which 
increased  space  is  sought  by  regular  exhibitors  at  such  Exhibitions 
as  the  British  Industries  Fair,  and  the  extent  to  which  new  firms 
are  added  to  the  numbers  year  by  year. 

2S'  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  every 
inducement,  both  moral  and  material,  to  manufacturers,  designers, 
and  the  public  to  take  an  active  personal  interest  in  a  campaign 
for  improving  our  Industrial  Art,  and  that  the  campaign  can 
nowhere  be  so  conveniently  and  so  effectively  focussed  as  in  a 
scheme  of  Exhibitions. 

A  STANDING  EXHIBITION 

36.  The  evidence  laid  before  us  shows  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  both  as  regards  the  practic- 
ability and  desirability  of  the  formation  of  a  standing  Exhibition 

♦  Report  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  Committee  on  The  British  Industries  Fair, 
page  9,  paragraphs  25,  26. 
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of  articles  of  every-day  use  and  good  design  of  current  manu- 
facture. On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  that,  even 
in  the  separate,  as  opposed  to  the  associated,  interests  of  industry 
and  design,  such  an  Exhibition  would  meet  a  long-felt  need,  and 
that  it  would  supply  a  permanent  centre  to  which  members  of 
the  buying  public  in  this  country  could  turn  for  guidance, 
visitors  from  abroad  for  edification,  students  for  instruction  and 
manufacturers  for  inspiration.  Such  an  Exhibition,  we  are  told, 
would  help  the  best  manufacturers  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
high  standards  ;  it  would  be,  in  short,  **  propaganda  for 
excellence."  These  are  weighty  and  impressive  arguments  and 
have  been  put  before  us  with  the  support  of  considerable  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  evidence  has  been  placed  before  us  which 
tends  to  show  that  any  permanent  and  continuous  Exhibition  of 
modern  manufactured  articles  of  the  type  contemplated  in  our 
reference  would  tend,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  to  lose  its  individual 
and  peculiar  significance  ;  the  public,  it  is  argued,  would 
become  inured  to  it,  and  not  even  the  most  generous  policy  of 
change  among  the  exhibits  could  combat  public  lassitude.  It 
is  urged  that  "  experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  the  newness 
and  originality  of  an  exhibition  that  gives  it  attraction  and  value. 
Exhibitors  at  popular  fairs  find  that  unless  they  have  something 
fresh  to  show,  the  actual  cash  return  steadily  diminishes  year  by 
year.  The  fact  that  an  Exhibition  is  only  open  until  a  certain 
date  induces  many  people  to  attend  who  would  otherwise  neglect 
to  do  so.**  While  we  hope  that  Exhibition  policy  will  not  be 
unduly  swayed  by  the  possibility  of  large  sales  taking  place  at 
an  exhibition  itself,  cognizance  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  of 
these  views. 

From  its  very  nature  a  standing,  that  is  to  say,  a  permanent 
Exhibition  cannot  be  **  dramatised,"  and  undoubtedly  in  the  early 
stages  of  any  exhibition  scheme  the  element  of  publicity  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  ensuring  interest  amongst  the 
members  of  the  public  who  constitute  the  immediate  demand 
and  the  manufacturers  who  constitute  eventual  supply.  More- 
over, materials,  methods  of  manufacture,  standards  of  living, 
taste,  alter  speedily,  and  methods  of  selection  and  display  need 
to  be  changed,  varied  and  improved. 

37.  To  sum  up,  since  not  only  the  passive  goodwill  but  the 
active  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  many  interests 
concerned  are  essential  for  the  success  of  any  Exhibition  from  its 
commencement,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  (quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  expense)  to  launch  out  upon  a  scheme  for  a  continuous 
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Exhibition  of  articles  of  every-day  use  and  current  manufacture 
before  various  trials  have  been  made,  might  only  too  easily 
involve  a  temporary  setback  which  would  prejudice  the  success 
of  the  entire  exhibition  policy.  Better  far,  we  think,  to  proceed 
by  slower  stages  and  gradually  to  build  up,  in  a  crescendo  of 
interest,  a  volume  of  achievement  to  which,  if  experience  should 
point  that  way,  a  permanent  National  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Industrial  Art  might  be  a  fitting  climax. 

38.  We  are  fortified  in  our  view  by  the  opinions  held  in  many 
responsible  quarters  that  the  current  output  of  products  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  to  be  included  in  a  National  Exhibition  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  stream  of  fresh  material  that  would  be 
required  for  renewing  the  contents  of  a  standing  Exhibition 
of  manufactured  goods  such  as  is  contemplated  by  our  reference. 

39.  While,  however,  for  the  above  reasons,  we  are  unable  to 
recommend  that  there  should  be  formed  forthwith  a  standing 
Exhibition  of  articles  of  every-day  use  of  good  design  and  current 
manufacture,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  permanent 
organization  and  staff,  and,  if  possible,  a  permanent  building, 
continuously  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  Exhibitions  of  Industrial 
Art.  We  return  to  the  subject  of  the  building  in  a  later  section 
of  this  Report  (paragraphs  56-58). 

40.  The  gradual  building  up  of  a  permanent  collection  by 
selecting  from  the  works  of  Industrial  Art  displayed  in  successive 
periodic  or  other  temporary  Exhibitions,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
reservoir  for  the  ultimate  selection  of  examples  to  be  drafted  into 
the  great  national  museums,  is  an  entirely  diflFerent  proposition. 
The  formation  and  display  of  such  a  collection,  whether,  as  at 
present,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
or  in  some  adjacent  building,  or  possibly  in  some  separate  part 
of  the  proposed  exhibition  building,  seems  to  us  essential  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  National  Museums  and  Galleries  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
It  would  naturally  absorb  and  replace  the  present  permanent 
collection  of  the  British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art,  which  is 
now  much  cramped  both  for  space  and  funds. 

The  development  of  a  collection  of  this  kind,  which  would 
naturally  be  always  on  show,  would  furnish  some  answer  to  the 
pertinent  question  how,  if  there  is  to  be  no  standing  Exhibition 
of  the  type  covered  by  our  reference,  we  can  secure  in  the 
meantime  that  students,  manufacturers  and  others  shall  always 
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find  open  a  place  at  which  they  can  study  the  best  examples 
of  modern  design  and  workmanship  that  this  country  can 
produce. 

PERIODIC  EXHIBITIONS 

41.  We  have  been  impressed  by  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  general  desirability  of  periodic  Exhibitions 
held  at  regularly  recurring  intervals  for  a  pre-arranged  length 
of  time.  A  scheme  for  such  Exhibitions  would  overcome  the 
many  difficulties  inherent  in  the  management  and  administration 
of  a  standing  Exhibition,  and,  if  organized  on  a  broad  national 
basis,  would  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  interest  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  amongst  all  concerned  in  production, 
distribution  and  consumption. 

Periodic  Exhibitions,  as  well  as  being  less  costly  to  maintain, 
will  possess  the  element  of  novelty,  and  will  be  a  more  immediate 
and  direct  advertisement  for  manufacturers  ;  they  will  also  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  constantly  changing  methods  of  display 
and  arrangement  and  to  organised  publicity  (which  is  most 
important  as  influencing  the  demand  for  better  designed  goods). 
Furthermore,  if  arranged  at  times  convenient  for  foreign  visitors 
to  London,  whether  for  business  purposes  (for  example,  to  see 
the  British  Industries  Fair),  or  for  social  reasons,  such  Exhibitions 
will  probably  be  attended  with  considerable  commercial  results 
and  encourage  the  development  of  an  export  trade  in  articles  of 
high  quality.  It  will  be  essential,  as  we  have  already  stated 
in  paragraph  39,  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  organization 
to  ensure  an  adequate  degree  of  preparation  and  continuity  and 
a  general  raising  of  aesthetic  quality  in  the  goods  exhibited. 

42.  A  plan  for  successive  Exhibitions  should  be  carefully  made 
in  advance,  in  order  to  concentrate  interest,  so  far  as  possible, 
and  transmute  it  eventually  into  action.  We  feel  that  Exhibitions 
of  related  trades  will  prove  the  most  feasible  method  of  present- 
ation, but  we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  bind  those  who  may 
organize  such  an  Exhibition,  since  they  must  naturally  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  The  duration  of  each  Exhibition  will  be 
governed  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  Exhibitions  recur, 
but  a  period  of  approximately  six  weeks  will  probably  be  found 
most  suitable. 

43.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  organized 
at  suitable  and  regularly  recurring  intervals  Exhibitions  of 
articles  of  high  quality  and  current  manufacture. 
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TEMPORARY,  i.e.  OCCASIONAL,  EXHIBITIONS 

44.  Especially  if  the  space  available  for  Exhibitions  is  limited, 
there  is  some  danger  that  periodic  Exhibitions  of  general  character 
will  not  permit  of  the  display  of  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of 
products  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer  ;  for  the 
encouragement  of  special  trades,  therefore,  and  for  the  display 
of  special  types  of  craftsmanship,  which,  it  is  thought,  might 
not  suitably  be  shown  in  association  with  manufactured  articles, 
we  are  in  favour  of  the  organization  of  temporary  exhibitions, 
each  of  which  should  bear  a  definite  supplementary  relationship 
to  the  main  periodic  Exhibitions  and  should  stimulate  interest  in 
them.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  an  attractive 
feature  might  be  a  display  of  designs  not  yet  commercially 
executed  ;  such  material  would  be  peculiarly  suited  for  temporary 
Exhibition  and  we  cordially  recommend  .the  proposal  for 
consideration. 

{a)  LOCAL  ;  (b)  TRAVELLING  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

45.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Exhibitions  in  London,  it  will  be 
essential  to  consider  both  the  permanent  and  the  periodic  form 
of  "  local  **  Exhibitions  (i.e..  Exhibitions  held  in  a  centre  other 
than  London). 

46.  We  feel  that  the  local  Art  Museums,  under  central 
guidance,  should  be  able,  so  far  as  their  space  and  finances 
permit,  to  meet  the  need  for  permanent  (though  constantly 
changing)  local  Exhibitions  of  the  best  current  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  manufacturers  and  others.  We  are, 
therefore,  anxious  to  ensure  that  their  definite  interest  and 
co-operation  be  enlisted  for  Exhibitions  of  examples  of  modern 
Industrial  Art. 

The  strength  of  the  bond  between  the  aesthetic  and  com- 
mercial aspects  of  Industrial  Art  varies  considerably  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  country,  but  we  feel  that  with  the  stimulus  of  a  central 
policy  many  of  the  existing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  closer 
association  should  disappear  and  our  Art  Museums  throughout 
the  country  should  take  their  proper  place  as  focal  points  for  all 
interested  in  the  production  of  better  designed  goods.  We 
believe  that  the  curators  of  provincial  art  galleries  and  museums 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  in  a  national 
scheme. 
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47-  Occasional  Exhibitions  in  provincial  centres  are  desirable 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  earlier  in  connection  with 
London.  There  will,  however,  be  an  important  difference  on 
one  point,  namely,  as  regards  the  part  to  be  played  by  local 
industries.  In  districts  where  the  economic  life  is  bound  up 
closely  with  a  particular  industry.  Exhibitions  which  treat  of 
that  industry  may  possess  an  intrinsic  appeal  for  many  persons  : 
local  Exhibitions  should,  therefore,  be  so  planned  as  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  appeal,  assisting  also  towards  the  local  appreci- 
ation of  the  less  familiar  forms  of  Industrial  Art  practised  in 
other  areas.  In  other  words,  the  Exhibitions  should  be  so  far 
specialized  as  to  arouse  local  interest,  but  should  nevertheless 
include  and  emphazise  the  best  general  tendencies  of  the  day. 

48.  The  sources  from  which  the  actual  objects  to  be  shown 
at  local  Exhibitions  will  be  provided  will  no  doubt  suggest 
themselves  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  by  the  organizers 
of  the  periodic  Exhibition  in  London,  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  which  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  Exhibition 
scheme,  but,  provided  that  there  is  no  question  of  competitive 
interest  between  the  London  Exhibition  and  any  given  Exhibition 
in  the  provinces,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  selection  of  exhibits 
from  the  former  to  be  displayed  by  the  latter.  It  is  important 
that  competitive  interest  should  be  eliminated,  for  although  the 
aim  of  the  scheme  will  be  to  encourage  the  application  of  Art 
to  Industry  as  widely  as  possible,  it  is  of  cardinal  importance 
that  there  should  be  a  central  source  of  radiation.  Every 
inducement  should  therefore  be  offered  to  manufacturers,  de- 
signers, buyers  and  members  of  the  general  public  throughout  the 
country  to  visit  the  periodic  London  Exhibition,  and  by  so  doing 
to  broaden  their  outlook  beyond  the  limitations  of  a  single  industry. 

49.  In  the  first  few  years,  expressed  local  demand  will  in 
many  instances  be  the  best  (if  it  is  not  the  only)  guide  as  to  where 
Exhibitions  might  be  held.  Here,  again,  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  curator  or  director  of  the  local  art  gallery  or  museum 
should  be  of  service,  in  diagnosing  local  desires  and  encouraging 
local  interest.  Once  a  local  scheme  is  set  on  foot,  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  recurrence  at  specified  intervals,  according 
to  the  trades  concerned,  the  local  conditions,  and  the  extent 
to  which  really  sound  material  is  forthcoming.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  mould  all  the  schemes  to  a  preconceived  schedule. 

50.  We  recommend  that  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  a 
special  scheme  of  travelling  Exhibitions  should  be  started  in 
order  to  educate  public  taste  outside  London.     Meanwhile,  we 
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hope  that  the  travelling  collections  of  the  Department  of  Circu- 
lation in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  will  meet,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  need  for  this  type  of  Exhibition  ;  we  would  point 
out  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  collections  is  much  increased 
if  the  local  committee  can  arrange  for  them  to  be  given  adequate 
publicity  on  arrival  at  each  place.  We  understand  that  of 
recent  years  the  museum  authorities  have  been  purchasing  an 
increasing  number  of  examples  of  decorative  art  by  modern 
craftsmen  to  be  added  to  their  travelling  collections,  and  we  hope 
that  this  policy  will  be  still  further  developed  ;  it  is  most 
important  that  the  best  current  work  should  constantly  be 
brought  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  so  far  as  possible,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

{a)  LOCAL;  {b)  TRAVELLING  EXHIBITIONS  ABROAD 

51.  Although  International  Exhibitions  do  not  fall  within 
our  terms  of  reference  strictly  construed,  they  cannot  be  wholly 
left  out  of  consideration,  since  it  is  highly  desirable  that  any 
Industrial  Art  Section  of  such  Exhibitions  should  be  controlled 
by  the  new  organization  which  we  propose.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1928,  relating  to  the  limitation  of  International 
Exhibitions,  signed  and  ratified  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
twelve  other  countries,  all  International  Exhibitions  which  seek 
official  recognition  must  first  submit  an  application  to  the 
controlling  body — ^the  Bureau  International  des  Expositions.  In 
the  same  country  not  more  than  one  general  Exhibition  of  a  type 
which  renders  the  construction  of  national  pavilions  essential 
may  be  held  during  any  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  an  interval 
of  ten  years  must  elapse  between  any  two  general  Exhibitions. 
Exhibitions  of  a  special  character  may  take  place  once  every  year, 
provided,  of  course,  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  International  des 
Expositions  has  been  first  obtained. 

In  cases  where  it  may  be  decided  hereafter  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  participate  in  officially 
recognized  International  Exhibitions  abroad,  we  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  which  will  be  concerned 
with  such  participation,  shall  avail  itself  fully  of  the  services  of 
the  new  organization  which  we  propose. 

52.  As  regards  our  own  (as  opposed  to  International)  Exhi- 
bitions abroad,  it  will  be  desirable,  in  our  opinion,  as  a  general 
rule  to  postpone  the  organization  of  these  Exhibitions  (save  in 
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special  cases  where  the  Government  find  it  necessary  to  arrange 
for  an  Exhibition  in  response  to  local  pressure)  until  the  new 
exhibition  policy  which  we  recommend  has  been  in  active 
existence  in  this  country  for  a  sufficient  time  to  influence  our 
standards.  Any  Exhibitions  which  are  sent  abroad  meanwhile 
should  be  prepared  in  close  consultation  with  the  organization 
which  is  made  responsible  for  the  new  policy  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  with  the  Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Services. 

53.  By  keeping  in  view  the  future  policy  of  organizing  abroad 
Exhibitions  of  our  very  best  goods,  continual  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  goods  for  export.  Once 
started,  the  Exhibitions  will  provide  a  definite  objective,  and  if 
proper  co-operation  is  forthcoming  from  the  foreign  sales 
organizations  of  our  manufacturers,  will  occupy  a  valuable  place 
in  a  salesmanship  scheme,  and  should  secure  good  commercial 
results. 

The  statistically  measurable  return  from  British  participation 
in  International  Exhibitions  organized  in  countries  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom  may,  and  probably  will,  be  less  noticeable. 
In  such  cases,  usually,  the  main  result  is  increased  prestige, 
although  in  certain  cases  Exhibitions  have  been  attended  by  a 
considerable  increase  in  sales  of  particular  classes  of  goods.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  genuinely  representative  exhibit, 
organized  by  an  experienced  body,  will  enhance  considerably 
national  prestige,  and  will  obviate  any  ill-considered  schemes 
hastily  contrived  by  ad  hoc  organizations. 

THE  OBJECTIVE 

54.  In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  heard  many 
varieties  of  opinion  from  and  about  the  four  classes  of  persons 
at  whom  it  has  been  suggested  that  Exhibitions  should  be  aimed, 
that  is  to  say  : — (i)  Designers  ;  (2)  manufacturers  ;  (3)  distri- 
butors ;  and  (4)  the  general  public.  Although  each  has  agreed 
that  the  others  might  reasonably  be  suitable  subjects  for 
conversion,  no  general  consensus  of  opinion  can  be  identified. 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  without  hinting  that  any  special  bene- 
ficiary is  in  view,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a  number  of  special 
Exhibitions,  each  of  which  might  tacitly  be  conceived  for  the 
benefit  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  classes  ;  exhibits  will,  of  course, 
diflFer  considerably  in  nature  according  as  interest  in  a  particular 
class  predominates. 
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^^.  Conflicting  evidence  has  been  laid  before  us  on  the 
question  whether  propaganda  or  sales  should  be  the  commercial 
objective.  In  our  view  it  would  be  undesirable  to  stress  either 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  other.  Indeed,  the  two  can 
and  must  go  hand  in  hand  ;  propaganda  is  of  little  value  unless 
there  are  ready  means  of  translating  its  precepts  into  practice; 
immediate  sales  are  too  narrow  and  circumscribed  for  the 
achievement  of  the  objects  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  attention. 
In  a  sentence,  therefore,  the  object  should  not  be  sales,  though 
they  may  follow,  but  the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  designers, 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  the  general  public  by  displaying 
to  the  best  advantage  really  beautiful  (though  cheap)  goods  of 
modern  manufacture.  The  goodwill  of  manufacturers  is 
especially  important  and  there  should  be  the  closest  possible 
liaison  with  them,  both  individually  and  in  association. 

PLACE  OR  PLACES  FOR  EXHIBITIONS  :  {a)  IN 
LONDON;  (h)  IN  THE  PROVINCES 
$6.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  we  fully  realize  that  any 
suggestion  for  the  immediate  future  must  be  of  a  practicable 
order.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed 
that  an  ultimate  ideal  should  be  aimed  at,  and  a  policy  framed 
and  firmly  pursued  with  this  ideal  as  its  objective. 

57.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  any  building  for  Exhibitions 
of  Industrial  Art  should  be  so  situated,  and  so  designed,  as  to 
provide  an  important  and  attractive  centre.  It  should  be 
conveniently  and  centrally  located,  preferably  in  the  West  End 
district  of  London ;  and  should,  if  possible,  have  sufficient  space 
around  it  to  make  possible  outdoor  exhibits  (garden  material, 
etc.).  In  this  connection  the  Exhibitions  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens 
and  in  the  Cours  la  Reine  in  Paris  oflFer  an  instructive  precedent. 
The  prestige  given  to  temporary  Exhibitions  such  as  that  of 
Paris,  1925,  by  the  choice  of  a  fine  central  site,  is  to  be  considered. 
This  question  of  prestige  remains  of  capital  importance  for 
success.  Indifferent  staging  can  hamper  the  success  of  any 
Exhibition,  and  it  is  strongly  felt  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  should  not  be  content  with  a  secondary  international 
role  in  the  making  of  Exhibitions,  but  should  place  itself  in  the 
front  rank  of  progress  by  initiating  a  comprehensive  scheme 
which  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  the  universally  recognized 
desideratum  of  an  ad  hoc  building. 

The  fact  that  a  fully  considered  project  might  be  so  planned 
as  to  be  realized  in  progressive  stages  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
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be  a  fin^n  ^T      '"^  «f  providing,  if  the  Exhibitions  prove  to 
^J.^  ■  •'""?''  ^  ^"'^  ^""^  development.     We  consider 

s  esst^aHf'Z  f  ™'*'"  ^"'■^^*'^^  '°  ^^^^  ^^^e  and  publ  c 
Dermanent  K    U-      '^^  ^''g^n'^'ng  «  scheme  of  Exhibitions  in  a 

Exhih.-SnfLv^^"*'"'^'/"'^  *°  ""^^^  ^'^^  "^^d  for  modest  scale 
fnd  seir!c  !;' u''°."''^  "'*."'  "  barometer  of  possible  support 
stei  wTuld  he^^  of  experiments,  an  immediately  practicable 
step  would  be  the  utilization  of  some  temporarily  available 
premises  centrally  situated  and  easy  of  access.  ^         ^ 

BrS  ?"'i''l^^^'°'L«  ?f  Sir  Gilbert  Garnsey's  Committee  on  the 
British  Industries  Fair  site  may  possibly  produce  a  solution   S 

Z^VTV-^'V  r~'  "^  ^^-  -'  ha'Soj^por- 
Thi^sho^^d';^'^^""^  ^Vt"  '^'}'  «"gg«tions  could  be  utilized. 
Ihey  should  certainly  be  borne  in  mind  when  effect  is  eiven  to 

r^ '■'kTJ"'"'^'*'°"''  '"  ^'"^  °f  *!»«  desirability  of  utiliSngtS 
same  building  over  a  considerable  period,  and  of  thus  buifdin^ 
up  an  association  and  a  tradition.  ouuaing 

tha?;nr^'^en?£f '^ '°  buildings  in  the  provinces,  we  do  not  think 
the  Town^HT  '■^^rr^^^'^dation  is  possible  ;  in  some  cases 
r..L;  y.  u  "  °i  Art  Museum  may  be  eminently  suitable-  in 
to  X  *°*""y  ""?*•  Circumstance/  alone  can  decide,  subjea 
buildtg.''  '°"'   '"""'''^**='^   •"   '"'P'^'   ^f  'he  'London 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  MUSEUMS  AND  MUSEUM 
AUTHORITIES  u:,£,um 

dJkJ^h^tlT''^l'  \^'u\^°  '"^'^  S°  "^'^^  R^P^rt,  we  have 
dealt  with  the  work  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum    oast 

and  present,  and  we  have  referred  to  the  desirability  of  conrimbS 

^e  work  performed  by  the  travelling  collections  of  that  Muse2 

l^Lnr  ?.?!:'\"^  ^^"^^y  ^"^  t^«  Art  Museums  in  th^ 
provinces.     Whether  or  not  it  is  true  to  say,  as  has  been  urged 

Lnr/^""'?  '^^'.'^""^  manufacturers  and  distributors  S 
tS  r^^  '"  -P'"^"*-"  *°  T^""'"  ^"'i  '""««"'»  administration^^ 

toJn  k'  !?"'  '*  'V  ^"  ^''^'  ^^^^"t'^'  '^''  Museum  authorities 
should  be  adequately  represented  on  the  body  entrusted  MdS 
administration  and  management. 
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6i.  Eventually,  some  of  the  very  best  of  the  material  shown 
in  the  Exhibitions  should  be  absorbed  into  the  National  Col- 
lections, but  whatever  method  for  achieving  this  result  may  be 
devised,  that  absorption  should  not  take  place  until  the  modern 
material  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  high  company 
already  assembled. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
OVERSEAS  TRADE 

62.  So  far  as  concerns  the  actual  arrangements  for  holding 
Exhibitions,  there  should  be  the  closest  possible  association 
between  the  new  body  which  we  recommend  for  organizing 
Exhibitions  of  Industrial  Art  and  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade.  The  Department,  through  its  long  experience  of  the 
British  Industries  Fair  and  Exhibitions  abroad,  has  accumulated 
a  fund  of  business  knowledge  which  will  be  of  much  value  to 
the  new  organisation ;  and  the  foreign  services  under  its  control 
will  be  most  useful  when  Exhibitions  are  held  abroad  in  future. 

The  nature  of  the  association  between  the  organizing  body 
and  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  and  the  degree  of 
responsibility  to  be  assumed  by  the  latter  must  inevitably  depend 
on  the  source  from  which  funds  are  derived,  and  we  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  the  general  recommendation  that  the 
association  should  be  as  close  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
general  principles  outlined  in  paragraphs  67—71  below,  where 
we  deal  with  the  constitution  of  the  central  controlling  body. 


THE  CENTRAL  BODY  AND  VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 

63.  As  will  have  been  observed  from  our  foregoing  reference 
(paragraphs  i  and  2),  there  exist  at  present  several  Associations 
and  groups  which  have  been  formed  voluntarily  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  design  in  industry,  in  addition  to  the 
British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art,  incorporated  in  February, 
1920,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board 
of  Education.  These  Associations  have  done  and  are  doing 
much  praiseworthy  work  in  many  different  directions — ^research, 
lectures,  improvement  of  rural  and  urban  amenities  and  so  forth, 
including  Exhibitions.  Whilst  it  is  not  our  function  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  these  individual  bodies,  since  the 
objects  and  policy  of  each  possess  special  characteristics  outside 
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our  terms  of  reference,  we  are  none  the  less  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  a  combined  form,  they  should  co-operate  in 
every  possible  way  with  the  central  controlling  body.  In  order 
to  differentiate  sharply  between  the  new  scheme  and  the  piecemeal 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  there  must  be  something 
essentially  and  unequivocally  national  which  will  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  public  and  command  national  support.  In 
other  words,  there  should  be  a  central  body  controlling  Exhi- 
bitions of  Industrial  Art,  whether  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
The  exhibition  activities  of  existing  Associations  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  with  Exhibitions  of  the  types  mentioned  in  our 
reference  and  dealt  with  in  this  Report  should,  therefore,  cease 
in  their  present  form,  in  order  that  a  newer,  stronger  and  more 
efficient  body  may  function  without  competition,  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale  and  with  better  financial  support. 

64.  Not  only  will  this  make  for  greater  concentration  of 
public  attention  and  greater  ease  of  administration  in  the  case 
of  foreign  Exhibitions,  but  it  will  facilitate  negotiation  and 
discussion  with  manufacturing  interests,  with  which  it  should 
produce  a  degree  of  co-operation  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
forthcoming.  Difficulties,  naturally,  there  may  be,  but  the 
enormous  advantage  arising  from  unification  of  this  particular 
type  of  activity  is  so  notably  in  the  national  interest  that  we 
trust  the  difficulties  will  be  faced  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  co-operation 
and  of  determination  to  succeed  where  so  many  earlier  efforts 
have  failed.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  offers  made  to  us  of 
assistance  in  the  cause  of  a  national  scheme  to  think  that  a  new 
start,  essayed  with  tact  and  discretion  and  with  the  definite 
object  of  improving  manufactured  goods,  will  be  warmly 
welcomed. 

65.  We  do  not,  of  course,  overlook  the  fact  that  for  the 
organization  of  certain  classes  of  Exhibitions  a  high  degree  of 
specialised  knowledge  will  be  necessary,  knowledge  which  may 
nowhere  be  so  conveniently  available  as  in  one  or  other  of  the 
voluntary  Associations;  in  such  a  case  we  hope  that  the  associ- 
ation, if  invited,  would  organize  the  Exhibition  as  an  **  agent  *' 
of  the  central  body. 

66.  The  really  important  aim  is  centralisation  of  control  and 
unity  of  policy;  this  can  be  achieved  only  on  the  lines  which  we 
have  recommended,  namely,  unification  of  the  activities  of 
existing  Associations  and  similar  bodies,  as  far  as  the  organization 
of  Exhibitions  is  concerned. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BODY 

67.  We  consider  it  essential  that  the  central  body  should  not 
be  an  advisory  board,  but  should  be  entrusted  with  executive 
powers,  and  we  recommend  that  the  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  would  thus  be 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  its  activities.  One  member  should 
be  appointed  after  consultation  with  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  one  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland.  Total  membership  should  not  be  less  than 
six,  nor  more  than  twelve. 

Although  we  recommend  the  inclusion  on  the  central  body  of 
a  few  members  with  experience  of  manufacture,  wholesale  trade, 
and  retail  trade,  members  should  be  primarily  chosen  not  as 
representing  particular  sections  of  the  community,  but  as  persons 
of  taste  and  cultural  standards,  with  an  up-to-date  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  international  outlook  on  Art.  One  member, 
however,  should  be  chosen  as  representing  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  as  may  be  thought  best 
from  time  to  time. 

68.  There  remain  two  other  appointments:  a  chairman,  who 
should  possess  energy,  knowledge  and  taste;  and  a  director, 
upon  whom  responsibility  will  devolve  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  made  by  the  central  body.  The  latter  should  be  a  full-time 
official,  attached,  for  administrative  convenience,  to  the  head- 
quarters staff  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  but  not 
necessarily  selected  from  the  existing  personnel  of  that 
Department. 

69.  Since  it  is  in  our  opinion  essential  that  the  central  body 
should  be  entrusted  with  executive  powers,  we  would  suggest, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  securing  the  services  of  the  best  men  available,  the  desirability 
of  attaching  a  small  honorarium  for  service  upon  it. 

70.  Special  expert  sub-committees  for  purposes  of  selection, 
and  for  the  organization  of  Exhibitions  demanding  special  local 
or  technical  knowledge,  will  be  essential.  An  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  establish  contact  with  every  class  of  person  interested, 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

71.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  periodic  retirement  of 
members  of  the  central  body,  and  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
the  opportunity  thus  provided  for  obtaining  new  blood,  and  to 
the  desirability  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  support  of  younger 
schools  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  Industrial  Art. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  LOCAL  BODIES 

72.  We  feel  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  down 
a  preconceived  scheme  for  local  bodies  which  will  be  generally 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the 
organization  is  set  on  foot.  Circumstances  and  conditions  vary 
enormously,  and  we  are  anxious  that  each  geographical  unit 
should  be  treated  on  its  individual  merits,  subject  always  to  the 
reconciliation  of  two  fundamentally  important  principles: — 
{a)  That  ultimate  control  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
body,  in  order  to  ensure  a  high  and  a  uniform  standard  of  quality 
throughout  the  country ;  (b)  that  the  maximum  degree  of  admini- 
strative responsibility,  including  arrangements  regarding  publicity 
and  other  specifically  local  details,  should  be  devolved  on  the 
local  committee. 

73.  We  recommend  that,  before  any  arrangements  are  made, 
some  representative  from  the  central  body  should  visit  the  various 
centres  where  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  organization  of 
Exhibitions,  and  should  interview  local  representatives  and  explain 
fully  the  objects  of  the  scheme,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  right 
type  of  interest  in  the  district  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  local  appointments. 

SCOPE  OF  EXHIBITIONS 

74.  We  feel  that  it  will  be  essential,  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  policy  and  to  maintain  a  uniformly  high  standard 
of  exhibits,  that  the  central  body  should  be  charged  with  primary 
responsibility  for  Exhibitions  of  Industrial  Art  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  have  recommended  (paragraph  67)  as 
regards  Scotland,  that  one  member  of  the  central  body  should  be 
appointed  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  and  we  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  special 
sub-committee  for  Scottish  Exhibitions. 

75.  We  would  not  specifically  exclude  any  type  of  article, 
provided  that  it  is  approved  from  the  point  of  artistic  content 
by  the  selecting  body. 

DISPLAY 

76.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  Exhibitions  as  a  whole,  and  the 
objects  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  to  be  co-ordinated  and 
made  attractive,  special  attention  must  be  devoted  to  methods 
of  display  to  secure  that  the  most  favourable  impression  should 
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be   created   on   visitors;    this   applies   to   general   layout   and 
^         planning,  as  well  as  to  arrangement  of  separate  items  of  each 
exhibit.     We  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  side  of  Exhibition 
work. 

DESIGNERS'  NAMES  ON  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

77.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  central  controlling 
body  ought  to  insist  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  its  Exhibitions 
that  every  article  submitted  should  bear  the  name  of  its  designer 
as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer. 

While  we  sympathise  strongly  with  the  desire  to  give  the 
fullest  possible  recognition  to  the  designer,  and  wish  to  encourage 
this  recognition  by  all  feasible  means,  our  inquiries  lead  us  to 
think  that  such  a  requirement,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of 

^^1  purely  hand-made  articles,  would  defeat  its  own  purpose  by 
excluding  many  otherwise  eligible  exhibits.  Not  only  would  it 
run  counter  to  strong  trade  opinion,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  but  its  adoption  might  not  infrequently  give  rise  to 
serious  difficulties.  No  difficulty,  of  course,  would  occur  in 
the  case  of  unique  works  of  art,  which  already,  as  a  rule,  bear 
the  name  of  the  artist-craftsman.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  design  of  manufactured  goods,  or  even  of  the  products  of 
groups  of  craftsmen,  to  be  the  result  of  co-operation  or  "  team 
work",  which  would  make  it  difficult  to  assign  the  origin  of  the 
design  to  any  single  individual.  We  have,  moreover,  ascertained 
from  reports  received  from  the  overseas  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Overseas  Trade  that  the  suggested  practice  does  not  obtain 
generally  abroad,  except  so  far  as  pikes  uniques  are  concerned. 
We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  recording  our  opinion  that 

'*'*-  anything  which  improves  the  status  and  recognizes  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  designer  is  likely  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
artistic  production,  and  hence,  in  the  long  run,  to  benefit  the 
manufacturer  as  well  as  the  public. 

* 
DISPLAY  OF  BAD  DESIGNS 

78.  We  have  duly  considered  a  proposal  made  to  us  that  bad 
designs,  as  well  as  good,  should  be  shown  at  the  Exhibitions,  by 
way  of  contrast.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  involved  would  outweigh  the 
educational  advantages  claimed  for  the  proposal;  but  the  matter 
may  fittingly  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  central  body  when 
set  up. 
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CROWNING"  OF  EXHIBITS 


79.  In  general,  the  acceptance  by  the  Selection  Committee 
of  works  approved  for  Exhibition  should  in  itself  be  sufficient 
"  crown  *'  of  merit.  We  realize,  however,  that  some  exceptional 
recognition  of  remarkable  merit  may  be  desirable,  and  we  would 
not  therefore  exclude  some  special  mark,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  we  are  content  to  leave  to  the  central  controlling  body. 
It  should,  however,  be  emphazised  that  such  "  crowning  "  will 
be  a  rare  mark  and  should  not  be  expected  in  any  given  Exhibition 
as  a  matter  of  right. 


PUBLICITY  AND  PROPAGANDA 

80.  No  doubt  with  experience  of  the  special  circumstances 
governing  the  Exhibitions,  different  avenues  of  propaganda  will 
suggest  themselves.  While  we  are  anxious  not  to  fetter  the 
discretion  of  the  central  controlling  body  by  detailed  recom- 
mendations under  this  head,  we  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  necessity  of  creating  and  encouraging  an  informed  and 
critical  public  opinion  by  public  lectures,  before,  after  and  during 
Exhibitions.  Every  method  of  interesting  and  educating  the 
public  should  be  considered  carefully  with  a  view  to  establishing 
the  conditions  precedent  to  the  success  of  any  Exhibitions 
attempted.  The  co-operation  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  if  this  can  be  secured,  and  of  journals  specially 
interested  in  the  association  of  Art  and  Industry  would  also  be 
of  special  value. 

8 1 .  Special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  interesting  children 
in  Industrial  Art;  this  might  suitably  be  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  special  concessions  in  charges  for  admission  to  which 
we  refer  later. 


ARTICLES  OF  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURE 

82.  At  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  exhibition  scheme, 
there  will  be  a  certain  measure  of  conflict  between  the  interests 
of  educative  propaganda  (which  would  recommend  the  display 
of  goods  from  all  countries)  and  United  Kingdom  trade  (which 
would  restrict  display  to  articles  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacture).  This  conflict  is  inevitable,  but  we  feel  that  the 
best  interests  of  both  will  be  served  if  articles  from  abroad  are 
not  specifically  excluded  from  the  scheme. 
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PIRACY  OF  DESIGNS 

83.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  certain  of  the 
trades  in  this  country,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
short-period  fashion  trade,  regard  piracy  of  designs  as  sufficient 
grounds  for  withholding  support  from  Exhibitions.  While  we 
sympathise  with  the  desire  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  creators  and  proprietors  of^  designs,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  fear  of  injury  through  the  public  display  of  artistic  goods 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  implies  too  narrow  and  shortsighted 
a  view  of  commercial  interest.  Publicity  is  essential  if  goods 
are  to  be  sold,  and  creative  designers  who  are  continually  passing 
on  to  fresh  designs  can  face  the  possibility  of  having  their 
previous  work  copied  without  any  degree  of  perturbation. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

84.  We  have  stated  our  conclusions  on  the  specific  points 
referred  to  in  our  terms  of  reference,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  conclude  by  some  final  observations  summarising  very 
briefly  the  present  position  and  our  aim  for  the  future. 

85.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  policy,  dating 
from  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  endeavouring  to  train  the  tastes 
of  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Museums 
of  Industrial  Art  has  had  its  effect  on  general  culture,  so  far  as 
improvement  can  be  based  on  an  appreciation  of  the  art  of  past 
ages. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  further  advance  is  now  needed  to 
maintain  and  extend  our  progress.  The  nation  will  not  act  in 
this  matter  with  energy  and  decision  until  it  has  faced  with 
complete  frankness  the  fact  that,  despite  all  past  improvements, 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  most  of  our  manufactured  goods  is  still 
unduly  low  (and  it  is  little  consolation  to  reflect  that  other  countries 
are  in  the  same  position),  and  that  the  world  market  for  them  is 
seriously  restricted  in  consequence.  For  the  sake  of  national 
self-respect,  as  well  as  profit,  the  aim  must  be  to  use  to  the  full 
the  great  artistic  genius  of  the  nation  and  to  beautify  our  products 
until,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  gradual  improvement,  they 
surpass  those  of  every  other  nation.  The  national  aim  cannot 
be  too  high. 

86.  We  include  in  an  Appendix  a  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Roger  Fry,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  analysing  the  present 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  Art,  and  making  suggestions 
for  new  methods  of  securing  improved  designs  in  future. 
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87.  As  part  of  a  scheme  designed  to  improve  standards,  we 
have  recommended  the  inception  of  a  new  exhibition  policy,  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  new  body.  But  we  desire  to  state  clearly 
that  we  consider  that  in  adopting  this  new  policy  the  Government 
should  also  make  active  arrangements  for  other  measures  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  general  co-ordinated  plan  now 
required.  These  must  be  summarised  in  our  report,  because 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  recommendations. 

88.  Among  the  concurrent  measures  called  for  are,  in  our 
view,  these  : — 

(i)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  to  an  end  the  existing 
divorce  between  "  fine  "  and  **  industrial  "  Art,  and 
to  secure  that  numbers  of  the  leading  and  most  promising 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  day  should  be  encouraged 
to  turn  their  energies  into  the  industrial  manufacturing 
field,  and  that  they  find  there  as  secure,  remunerative 
and  honoured  a  career  as  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
Unless  first-rate  industrial  work  by  artists  receive 
national  recognition  in  future  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
best  work  in  the  field  of  painting  and  sculpture,  many 
of  the  ablest  artists  will  continue  to  avoid  an  industrial 
career. 

(ii)  Means  should  be  devised  by  which  manufacturers  should 
be  able  to  obtain  sound  advice  from  some  trustworthy 
source  as  to  the  artistic  quality  of  their  existing  output, 
and  as  to  the  alternative  quarters  from  which  improve- 
ment could  be  obtained.  Manufacturers  should  find 
it  more  and  more  profitable  to  employ  the  very  best 
artists  and  craftsmen,  and  to  pay  them  generous  fees  in 
order  to  secure  their  best  work.  The  best  living  Art 
of  each  period  would  thus  be  used,  as  in  the  past,  to 
beautify  the  nation's  industrial  products  of  all  kinds. 

(iii)  The  Government  and  Local  Education  Authorities 
should  vigorously  promote  the  improvement  of  the  art 
education  of  the  country.  They  should  consider  ways 
and  means  for  securing  the  services  of  first-rate  prac- 
tising artists  and  craftsmen,  in  part-time  capacity,  for 
assisting  in  the  work  of  training  both  the  students  in  our 
art  schools  and  all  those  connected  with  the  producing 
and  distributing  of  the  industrial  arts.  Demonstrations 
in  museums  would  probably  be  effective. 
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(iv)  Research  work  is  also  essential.  Investigations  should 
be  made  into  the  particular  needs  and  difficulties  of 
various  branches  of  industry.  Sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  complex  problems  confronting  producer, 
buyer  and  salesman,  should  lead  to  a  solution  of  many 
difficulties  which  at  present  may  seem  insurmountable. 

(v)  Steps  should  be  taken  from  time  to  time  to  consider 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials  of  the 
finest  quality  for  the  purposes  of  Industrial  Art. 

(vi)  In  order  to  provide  machinery  likely  to  promote  steady 
progress  in  future,  the  Government  should  prescribe 
definitely  that  one  Department,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
shall  be  specifically  responsible  for  the  advancement  of 
Industrial  Art.  In  the  sphere  of  art  education  the 
Government  would  still  act  through  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Board  of  Trade 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  made  specifically  responsible 
for  considering  the  needs  of  Industrial  Art  and  working 
constantly  for  its  improvement.  No  one  Government 
Department  has  in  the  past  been  made  definitely 
responsible  for  this  important  work.  It  will  be  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  consider  through  what  machinery  it 
is  to  operate  in  this  field  ;  we  submit  recommendations 
above  as  to  the  kind  of  machinery  required,  in  our 
opinion,  for  the  management  of  Exhibitions  of  Industrial 
Art,  which  alone  we  are  entitled  to  consider  in  detail. 

89.  Though  our  detailed  recommendations  and  estimates  have 
necessarily  been  confined  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  general 
problem  of  Industrial  Art,  we  earnestly  trust  that  any  ftinds 
which  may  become  available  for  the  purpose,  from  whatever 
source,  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  single  object  which  falls 
within  our  reference — an  object  which  we  are  convinced  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  attained  without  the  concurrent  expenditure 
of  much  well-planned  effort  and  money  in  other  directions,  some 
of  which  we  have  ventured  to  point  out. 

90.  It  is  our  confident  hope  that  the  organization  which  we 
have  recommended  will  be  the  germ  from  which  may  eventually 
grow  a  National  Institution  on  the  broadest  basis,  and  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  a  great  manufacturing  country,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Industrial  Art. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

91.  Our  principal  recommendations  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

(i)  A  central  body  responsible  for  Exhibitions  of  Industrial 
Art  should  be  established  with  executive  powers,  in 
close  association  with  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  (paragraphs  63-71). 

(ii)  Ideally,  there  should  be  in  London  a  special  building 
for  Exhibitions  of  Industrial  Art.  As  an  immediate 
practical  step  an  existing  building  centrally  situated 
should  be  utilised  (paragraphs  56-58). 

(m)  The  selection  of  suitable  buildings  for  Exhibitions  in  the 
provinces  should  be  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  local 
circumstances  (paragraph  59). 

(iv)  There  should  be  organized  in  London  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals  Exhibitions  of  articles  of  high  quality 
and  modern  manufacture  allied  in  category,  to  remain 
open  to  the  public  for  approximately  six  weeks  (para- 
graphs 41-43)- 

(v)  The  organization  of  a  Standing  Exhibition  (i.e.,  con- 
tinuously open,  though  constantly  changing)  should  be 
left  for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  new  body 
when  adequate  experience  and  finance  have  been 
secured  (paragraphs  36—39). 

(vi)  The  main  Periodic  Exhibition  should  be  supplemented 
by  occasional  exhibitions  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
including  exhibitions  for  special  trades  or  special 
purposes  (paragraphs  44-49).  Later,  travelling  exhi- 
bitions should  be  undertaken  from  time  to  time  in  this 
country  (paragraph  50). 

(vii)  Later  again,  Exhibitions  Abroad,  including  Travelling 
Exhibitions,  should  be  undertaken  (paragraphs  S'^^SS)* 

(viii)  Suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  acquiring  by  gift 
or  purchase  some  of  the  best  examples  shown  in  the 
Periodic  and  other  Exhibitions,  and  for  their  display 
to  the  public,  pending  the  absorption  into  the  National 
Collections  of  such  of  them  as  are  eventually  judged 
worthy  of  this  honour  (paragraphs  40  and  61). 
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(ix)  The  object  of  Exhibitions  should  be  the  improvement 
of  the  taste  of  designers,  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
the  general  public  by  the  display  to  the  best  advantage 
of  beautiful  modern  manufactured  goods,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  householder 
of  moderate  means  (paragraphs  54  and  ^^). 

(x)  With  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  continuity  with  the 
existing  National  Collections  (in  which  eventually  some 
of  the  best  of  the  material  shown  should  be  incorporated). 
Museum  authorities  should  be  adequately  represented 
on  the  body  concerned  with  administration ;  the  support 
of  local  Art  Museums  throughout  the  country  should  be 
enlisted  for  the  scheme  (paragraphs  60  and  61). 

(xi)  The  activities  of  the  British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art 
and  voluntary  Associations  as  far  as  the  organization  of 
Exhibitions  of  the  above  types  is  concerned,  should  be 
unified  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  national 
organization  (paragraphs  6^-66), 

(xii)  Apart  from  Exhibitions,  the  Government  should  prosecute 
concurrent  measures  aiming  at  improved  status  for  the 
best  industrial  artists,  increased  use  of  first-rate  artists 
by  manufacturers,  better  art  education,  research  into 
the  needs  of  particular  industries,  and  a  safeguarding  of 
artistic  materials,  and  should  make  the  Board  of  Trade 
specifically  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  Industrial 
Art  in  this  country  (paragraphs  21-27,  and  88). 

FINANCE 

92.  Such  is  the  scheme  which  we  think  is  best  calculated  to 
result  in  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  through 
the  provision  of  a  stimulus  towards  the  closer  association  of  Art 
and  Industry. 

93.  Our  terms  of  reference  instructed  us  to  investigate  and 
advise  upon  the  amount  of  expenditure  involved. 

We  have  not  felt  justified  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  ideal  scheme  referred  to  in  paragraphs  ^6  and  57,  as  we 
realize  that  it  would  be  difficult,  during  the  present  economic 
crisis,  to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money  which  would  be  necessary. 
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We  have,  therefore,  confined  ourselves  to  providing  a  conservative 
estimate  for  an  immediately  practicable  scheme  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  our  report.  This  estimate,  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  and  covering  the  hire  and 
decoration  of  halls,  packing,  transport  and  insurance  of  exhibits, 
lease  of  office  premises,  office  equipment,  heating,  lighting, 
cleaning,  general  maintenance  expenses,  honoraria  for  chairman 
and  members  of  the  central  body  and  salaries  of  staffs,  gives  the 
cost  of  such  a  scheme  as  not  less  than  ;t  10,000  a  year.  To  meet 
this  expenditure  some  revenue  might  be  obtained  from  sources 
that  might  be  described  as  internal;  e.g.,  by  charges  for  space, 
the  formation  of  a  body  of  subscribers,  trade  levy  charges  for 
admission,  commission  on  sales,  sale  of  catalogues,  and  so  forth. 

(i)  Space  rents. — ^We  have  taken  note  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  past  by  organizers  of  Exhibitions  of 
Industrial  Art  in  endeavouring  to  combine  insistence 
upon  a  high  standard  of  quality  with  charges  for  space : 
they  have  no  doubt  at  times  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
difficulty,  especially  when  space  rents  are  expected  to 
form  an  important  item  in  their  income,  since  a  manu- 
facturer who  is  charged  for  space  has  tended  to  consider 
himself  entitled  to  exhibit  the  articles  he  himself  selects, 
a  tendency  which  inevitably  makes  the  maintenance  of 
a  uniformly  high  standard  impossible.     Nevertheless, 
we  feel  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  argument  that 
what  is  provided  gratuitously  is  valued  little,  and  if  no 
charge  is  made  for  space.  Exhibitions  will  lose,  not  only 
a  certain   source  of  revenue,   but  also   some  of  that 
commercial    co-operation    without    which   the    desired 
improvements  cannot  be  secured.     Charges  for  space 
should,  however,  be  kept  low,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  the  scheme,  in  order  to  reinforce  its  attractions 
for  those  who   may   be   diffident  about   making   new 
experiments. 

We  doubt  whether  any  appreciable  proportion  of 
revenue  can  be  provided  from  this  source.  In  any 
event,  the  practice  of  charging  space  rents  can  be 
recommended  only  if  it  is  combined  with  a  system  of 
strict  and  impartial  selection  of  exhibits. 

(ii)  Body  of  subscribers,— It  is  eminently  desirable  that  a  body 
of  subscribers  should  be  formed  on  a  national  basis  in 
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support  of  the  central  organization  which  we  have 
proposed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that  any 
such  body  could  itself  have  sufficient  financial  strength 
to  supply  the  funds  which  will  clearly  be  necessary  if 
the  scheme  is  to  be  launched  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  achieving  that  benefit  to  the  Art  and  Industry 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  which  it  is  designed.  It 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  existing  Associations  already 
depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  support  of  those 
members  of  the  public  to  whom  such  matters  make  an 
individual  appeal,  and  that  these  Associations,  however 
willing  they  may  be  to  co-operate  with  the  central 
organization  proposed,  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
financial  contribution  to  its  activities. 

(iii)  Trade  levy, — Similarly,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
associations  of  manufacturers  and  certain  City  companies 
will  give  their  support  to  Exhibitions  which  have  so 
great  a  national  end  in  view,  but  no  evidence  has  been 
laid  before  us  which  entitles  us  to  suppose  that  any 
assured  sum  on  which  alone  a  continuous  policy  could 
be  developed  could  be  counted  upon  from  any  such 
source. 

(iv)  Charges  for  admission, — ^These  clearly  constitute  a  certain 
source  of  revenue;  they  should,  however,  be  kept 
sufficiently  low  to  attract  the  general  public  in  as  large 
numbers  as  possible  ;  special  rates  should  be  granted  to 
schools  and  other  educational  organizations.  It  is 
important  that  the  appeal  to  the  younger  sections  of 
the  community  should  be  as  convincing  and  powerful 
as  possible,  since  on  them  depends,  not  only  the 
future  of  the  movement  itself,  but  the  object  which 
it  is  intended  to  achieve,  namely,  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(v)  Commission  on  saleSy  sale  of  catalogues^  etc, — Some  revenue 
can  probably  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  commission 
on  sales,  the  sale  of  catalogues,  advertisements  in  cata- 
logues, etc.,  but  the  money  so  obtained  is  likely  to  vary 
considerably  and  will  not  be  an  important  item  of 
income. 
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94.  As  is  pointed  out  above,  the  aim  of  our  scheme  is  to 
beautify  British  goods  of  all  kinds,  thereby  making  them  more 
readily  saleable  at  home  and  abroad.  Wise  expenditure  on  such 
an  object  must  be  remunerative  in  the  long  run.  The  cost  can, 
therefore,  fairly  be  described  as  an  investment,  not  an  expense. 

95.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  normal  times,  a  national 
campaign  of  such  a  nature,  calculated  to  yield  the  nation  both  a 
net  financial  return  and  the  feeling  of  well-being  which  must 
follow  from  a  sense  of  work  better  performed,  would  be  a  proper 
subject  for  a  grant  from  public  funds.  The  financial  results  of 
a  really  successful  attempt  to  use  fully  in  the  industrial  field  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  nation  would  be  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
very  substantial  grant. 

But  we  do  not  live  in  normal  times ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
we  realize  that  strong  objections  would  be  taken  to  any  proposal 
that  public  funds  should  bear  a  new  charge  for  projects  which 
must,  inevitably,  take  time  before  results  are  actually  achieved. 

96.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  general  soundness 
of  our  proposals,  or  as  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  adoption  of 
some  such  measures  for  the  improvement  of  trade.  In  the  event 
of  public  monies  not  being  made  available  for  the  purposes  that 
we  have  advocated,  the  best  hope  of  our  recommendations  being 
implemented  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  generosity  of  some  far- 
seeing  reformer  with  great  public  spirit  and  with  the  requisite 
funds  at  his  command.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  nation 
received,  inter  alia^  the  Tate  Gallery,  with  a  large  collection  of 
pictures,  from  Sir  Henry  Tate,  the  Wallace  Collection  from  the 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
building  from  Mr.  William  Henry  Alexander,  the  well-known 
Chantrey  Fund  for  purchase  of  modern  works  of  art  from  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  various  splendid  collections  of  art  from  Mr. 
George  Salting,  and  in  more  recent  years  munificent  additions 
to  the  Tate  Gallery,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the 
National  Gallery  (as  well  as  other  generous  oflFers)  from  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen. 

The  creation  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  in  particular,  as  an  addition 
to  the  National  Gallery  specially  designed  for  the  display  of 
Modern  Art,  is  a  near  parallel  to  the  creation,  which  we  have 
considered  above  (see  paragraphs  37,  ^6  and  57)  as  ideally 
desirable,  of  an  Institute  of  Modern  Industrial  Art  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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97.  We  confidently  hope  that  a  patriotic  benefactor,  or 
benefactors,  will  seize  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  long 
series  of  attempts  made  in  the  past  to  improve  the  national 
standard  of  Industrial  Art,  and  will  thereby  earn  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  nation. 


(Signed) 
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GORELL  (Chairman). 
PERCY  ASHLEY. 
MARGARET  H.  BULLEY. 
E.  F.  CROWE. 
HENRY  G.  BOWLING. 
L.  G.  DUKE. 
ROGER  FRY. 
A.  E.  GRAY. 
C.  H.  ST.  J.  HORNBY. 
ALFRED  A.  LONGDEN. 
ERIC  MACLAGAN. 
C.  A.  RICHTER. 
HOWARD  ROBERTSON. 
H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH. 
C.  L.  STOCKS. 
HARRY  TRETHOWAN. 
CLOUGH  WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


ROWLAND  OWEN  (Secretary). 
1 6th  March,  1932. 

We  regret  that  we  were  deprived  at  an  early  stage  of  our 
deliberations  of  the  services  of  one  of  our  most  valued  members, 
Dr.  Marion  Phillips,  who  died  on  23rd  January,  1932. 

Professor  E.  W.  Tristram  has  not  found  it  possible  to  attend 
any  of  our  meetings.  He  has  accordingly  not  signed  the 
Report. 
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APPENDIX 
MEMORANDUM  BY  Mr.  ROGER  FRY 

I.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXISTING  SITUATION 

Every  nation  has  not  only  its  own  general  culture  but  its  own  specific  aesthetic 
feeling  and  aptitude  for  creation,  and  it  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  that  nation,  but  to  the 
whole  world,  if,  in  any  people,  those  aptitudes  do  not  come  to  fruition.  It  is  the 
general  feeling  that,  under  present  conditions,  such  latent  powers  are  not  called 
forth  among  us  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  enquiries.  The  fact  that  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  till  the  end  of  the  i8th  the  applied  arts  in  England 
attained  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  and  became  singularly  expressive  of  our  national 
culture  is  enough  to  show  what  might  be  forthcoming  under  proper  stimulus. 
During  part  of  that  period  English  furniture,  woodwork  and  silver  ware  achieved 
results  comparable  with  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  Europe.  So 
long  as  that  admirable  tradition  held,  the  English  designer  and  craftsman  were 
unsurpassed ;  indeed,  with  our  special  feeling  for  home-life,  they  were  in  some 
respects  supreme.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  pessimistic  apathy  in 
this  matter. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must,  I  think,  face  the  fact  that  during  the  19th  century 
the  tradition  of  such  work  was  lost  and  is  still  to  seek.  Despite  the  excellent  work 
produced  by  certain  firms,  my  own  impression  of  the  situation  to-day  is  that  many 
manufacturers  are  utterly  at  sea  in  the  matter  of  design.  For  one  thing,  they  have 
lost  contact  with  educated  taste.  In  purely  technical  matters  a  manufacturer 
knows  how  to  get  the  best  expert  advice  and  has  the  good  sense  to  follow  it.  When 
it  comes  to  the  application  of  art  he  has  no  guide,  no  clear  purpose.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  manufacturers  have  come  to  think  that  an  artistic 
thing  is  a  thing  done  according  to  a  quite  irrational  and  unintelligible  caprice. 
Such  men  almost  seem  to  arrive  at  design  by  considering  what  would  be  the  natural, 
simple,  direct  way  of  making  an  object  fulfil  its  purpose,  and  then  doing  the  opposite. 

Let  me  give  one  striking  instance  of  this  attitude.  The  old  fashioned  wash- 
hand  basin,  still  to  be  found  in  some  peasant  earthenware,  had  a  small  base  and 
sides  tapering  outwards  in  a  straight  line  with  a  thickened  rim  running  round 
the  top.  Such  a  basin  fulfilled  its  purpose  perfectly.  A  small  amount  of  water 
gave  the  required  depth  for  washing.  When  finished,  the  rim  gave  a  firm  grip 
to  the  hands,  and  it  emptied  completely  when  tilted.  A  considerable  time  ago 
certain  manufacturers,  determining  to  make  a  more  artistic  basin,  produced  one 
with  a  very  large  base,  sides  rising  straight  and  even  curving  inwards  at  the  top 
and  no  rim.  This  contradicts  every  demand  of  utility.  It  requires  many  times 
as  much  water  to  get  the  required  depth ;  this  multiplies  the  weight  to  an  uncom- 
fortable amount,  and  with  no  hand  grip  the  difficulty  of  emptying  the  basin  becomes 
a  serious  discomfort,  whilst  the  incurved  rim  makes  complete  emptying  almost 
impossible.  This  is  a  striking  instance,  but  only  one  of  many  to  be  found  in  modem 
industrial  products,  of  the  belief  that  art  is  somehow  the  opposite  of  good  sense. 
Certain  recent  developments  show,  however,  that  design  in  industry  is  menaced  quite 
as  much  by  the  opposite  idea,  namely,  that  when  an  object  fulfils  its  function 
perfectly,  it  is,  ipso  facto,  beautiful  and  a  work  of  art.  Though  such  a  theory 
would  at  least  spare  us  the  horrors  of  futile  decoration  it  would  none  the  less  prevent 
any  real  development  of  artistic  design.     It  is  true  that  the  best  designs  often  take 
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the  functional  purpose  of  an  object  as  a  point  of  departure,  but  the  aesthetic  satis- 
faction given  by  a  beautiful  design  is  quite  distinct  from  the  pleasure  of  recognizing 
functional  adaptation.  Good  architecture  must  always  remain  distinct  from  good 
engineering  and  this  principle  holds  equally  in  the  design  of  the  objects  of  daily 
use.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that  many  manufacturers  tend  to  regard  art  as  a 
strange,  incomprehensible  and  regrettable  factor  of  which  in  order  to  please  the 
public  they  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  take  note.  They  tend  to  regard  the 
artist  as  a  peculiar  and  unaccountable  being.  The  popular  theory  of  the  inspired 
genius  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this  matter. 

Having  this  attitude  to  art,  the  manufacturers  in  question  are  in  no  hurry  to 
call  in  at  a  high  price  the  real,  highly-trained  and  gifted  artist.  They  prefer  to 
employ  men  of  humble  talents  who  will  for  a  modest  wage  produce  slight  variations 
upon  such  designs  as  they  notice  or  believe  to  be  fashionable. 

The  result  of  this  grudging  and  reluctant  attitude  to  art  is  that  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  artistic  eflfbrt  at  all  in  such  circles.  The  desire  is  to  get  away  from  the 
problem  with  the  least  risk  and  trouble.  The  only  way  a  manufacturer  can 
achieve  new  and  distinctive  work  is  by  being  intensely  interested  in  it  and  seeking 
out  the  best  possible  special  talent.  But,  as  it  is,  a  visit  to  any  trade  exhibition  will 
show  numbers  of  the  producers  timidly  and  grudgingly  adopting  those  designs 
which  differ  in  the  smallest  possible  degree  from  what  has  gone  before.  Or,  if  a 
new  distinct  fashion  of  design  is  felt  to  be  in  the  air,  these  men  achieve  the  most 
inexpensive,  colourless,  adaptations  possible.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  their 
attitude  to  cubist  design.  In  France,  Cubism,  whatever  it  may  or  may  not  have 
achieved  in  painting,  has  developed  a  quite  special  idiom  of  decorative  applied  art. 
One  may  like  it  or  not,  but  it  is  a  coherent,  consistent  style  which  reveals  a  distinct 
and  definite  intention.  Certain  of  its  ideas  were  applied  in  this  way  in  England 
by  a  small  group  of  artists  even  before  the  War,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
general  producer  has  taken  a  timid  and  side-long  glance  towards  it.  Now  you  may 
find  anywhere  in  our  lower  grade  carpets  and  furniture  fabrics  a  few  S  shaped 
curves  and  a  few  right  angles  scattered  here  and  there  across  the  surface  for 
no  intelligible  reason,  and  fulfilling  no  conceivable  decorative  purpose  except  to 
conciliate  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  fashion. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  colour.  From  what  I  can  see  (omitting,  again,  the 
higher  grade  firms  who  really  understand  their  business),  colour  is  thought  of  either 
as  "  quiet "  or  "  gay."  The  idea  of  "  quiet "  colour  is  to  use  muddy  browns, 
degraded  reds,  and  dirty  greens  more  or  less  indiscriminately,  whilst  "  gay  "  colour 
consists  in  a  very  restricted  range  of  oranges,  scarlets  and  greens.  In  such  circles, 
the  idea  that  colour  is  a  question  of  harmonies  which  are  almost  as  distinct  as 
musical  harmonies  scarcely  seems  to  have  occurred  at  all.  Now,  English  artists 
have  on  the  whole  a  very  marked  feeling  for  colour  harmony,  and  any  one  of  even 
the  youngest  and  humblest  contributors  to  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  in  London 
would  be  able,  if  consulted,  to  improve  the  colour  of  furniture,  textiles,  pottery, 
etc.,  to  an  unexpected  extent. 

Even  in  the  production  of  expensive  and  luxurious  silk  and  artificial  silk  fabrics* 
there  is  often  lacking  any  clear  understanding  that,  although  the  fabric  is  only  being 
dyed  a  single  colour,  yet  the  question  of  harmony  comes  m.  This  is  because  in 
order  to  produce  the  finest  effect  the  colour  must  be  chosen  in  relation  to  the  light- 
reflecting  properties  of  the  material,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  harmony  between 
the  colour  as  it  appears  in  the  lights  and  as  it  becomes  modified  by  reflection  in  the 
folds.  In  this  particular  certain  producers  abroad  remain  unfortunately  far  ahead 
of  most  of  our  leading  firms. 
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The  result  of  all  this  is  to  be  seen  by  visiting  those  London  shops  which  cater 
specially  for  wealthy  people  of  taste.  In  these  places  enquiry  nearly  always  elicits 
an  expression  of  the  intense  desire  to  get  from  English  manufacturers  the  same  class 
of  design  as  that  which  they  now  have  to  get  from  abroad ;  together  with  a  feeling 
that  this  is  hopeless.  Here  one  is  shown  quite  new  and  often  beautiful  ideas  in 
glass  design  from  various  European  countries,  whilst  most  of  the  English  are  confined 
to  replicas  of  old  patterns,  or  to  very  timid  and  belated  attempts  to  copy  foreign 
creations.  No  creative  impetus  is  apparent  in  most  of  the  English  products.  In 
furniture-textiles  again,  the  stock  will  be  found  to  be  mainly  foreign,  with  certain 
fabrics,  especially  chintzes,  admirably  executed  in  England,  but  those  will  be,  for 
much  the  greatest  and  best  part,  repetitions  or  adaptations  of  old  English  patterns. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  materials,  where  even  in  questions  of  pattern  and  colour 
aesthetic  considerations  are  not  of  such  importance  as  the  specific  feeling  for  dress 
as  a  distinct  art,  I  have  consulted  those  who  know  much  better  than  I  do,  and  find 
it  generally  admitted  that  English  producers  show  more  enterprise  and  initiative,  at 
all  events  when  dealing  with  plain  fabrics.  I  must  also  note  that  the  big  advertisers 
have  shown  far  more  willingness  to  get  at  and  employ  the  artist  than  the  unenlightened 
manufacturers  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

Again,  in  the  reproduction  of  old  furniture  and  allied  crafts  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  extraordinarily  high  quality  attained.  This  proves  indeed  the  great 
capacities  of  the  English  workman  if  only  a  clear  end  is  put  before  him  and  his 
interest  enlisted.  Were  there  the  same  clear  purpose  in  original  design  it  would  be 
possible  to  attain  to  similar  excellence. 

We  must  here  take  note  of  the  excuse  generally  put  forward  by  the  manufacturer 
that  he  would  indeed  be  delighted  to  use  better  designs  but  that  the  degraded  taste 
of  the  public  as  represented  by  the  buyer  will  not  allow  him.  No  doubt  the  attempt 
to  gauge  the  public  taste  must  be  attended  with  many  deceptions,  nor  can  one  deny 
th^t  the  taste  of  the  public  at  large  is  neither  cultivated  nor  discriminating,  but 
there  are  many  indications  that  it  is  willing  to  accept  better  designs  than  it  gets. 
After  all,  people  are  forced  to  buy  what  is  before  them,  but  they  often  do  so  of 
sheer  necessity  and  without  approval.  Indeed  when  we  find  some  of  the  large 
distributory  businesses  forcing  the  manufacturer  to  adopt  better  designs,  when  we 
see  the  advertisers,  who  of  all  people  must  aim  at  pleasing  the  public,  trying  danng 
and  sometimes  really  artistic  experiments,  and  when  we  find  industrial  artist  de- 
signers, in  face  of  great  discouragement,  getting  their  designs  executed  and  succeedmg 
with  them  better  than  many  of  their  rivals,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  general 
attitude  of  the  manufacturer  to  originality  in  design  is  not  what  could  be  desired. 

To  some  extent  the  situation  in  France  was,  a  good  many  years  ago,  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  outlined,  but  the  artists  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  opposition 
they  encountered  and  are  now  welcomed  by  the  leading  producers.  Moreover 
the  leading  Paris  stores  have  appointed  artists  as  general  controllers  of  taste  for  all 
their  goods,  and  in  this  position  they  are  able  to  afi*ect  directly  the  design  adopted 
by  the  producers. 

I  must  add  that  all  artists,  however  distinguished  they  may  be,  are  not  necessarily 
gifted  in  the  direction  of  decorative  design ;  indeed,  in  some  of  our  own  industries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  a  good  old  tradition  was  destroyed  by  the 
imposition  by  artists  of  designs  ill  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  older  pictorial 
tradition  of  the  19th  century  disregarded  almost  entirely  decorative  values.  It 
would  therefore  probably  be  among  the  younger  men  generally  that  manufacturers 
would  find  the  specific  talent  necessary  to  assist  them. 
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II.  SCHEME    FOR    WORKSHOPS    OF    DECORATIVE    DESIGN    IN 
BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  outline  of  a  scheme  for  "  Laboratories  of  Design  "  is  a  suggestion 
of  a  way  by  which  fresh  inspiration  for  design  in  industry  could  be  obtained.  My 
own  experience  in  the  Omega  Workshops  showed  me  what  powers  of  invention 
these  painters  showed  when  once  they  gave  their  minds  to  appHed  designs.  I 
believe  such  a  scheme  would  produce  very  remarkable  results  for  a  relatively  small 
outlay,  but  it  lies  obviously  outside  the  terms  of  reference  and  is  only  circulated  to 
indicate  possible  lines  of  constructive  policy  in  the  matter  under  our  consideration. 

It  must  be  emphasized  from  the  beginning  that  the  scheme  here  suggested  is 
extremely  tentative  and  would  require  a  great  deal  of  modification  as  circumstances 
would  dictate. 

The  great  difficulty  of  improving  design  in  industry  arises  from  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  artists'  and  manufacturers'  respective  outlooks.  It  is  difficult  to 
the  artist  to  submit  himself  to  the  rigid  conditions  which  the  manufacturer  is 
bound  to  impose,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  is  extremely  unwilling 
to  risk  anything  on  experiment,  and  also  to  believe  that  the  public  is  capable  of 
appreciating  better  work  than  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  it. 

My  idea  of  a  scheme  for  developing  the  enormous  potentialities  for  vital  design 
which  exist  in  the  artists,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools,  depends  upon  there  being  some  official  whose  business  it  will  be  to  form 
a  link  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  artist.  What  I  envisage  is  a  Government 
official,  who  would  be  of  a  class  akin  to  that  of  the  Inspectors  of  His  Majesty's 
schools,  who  would  have  to  be  well  paid  in  order  to  secure  a  very  high  level  of 
•ducation  and  efficiency,  and  who  would  have  to  have  an  office  and  secretary. 

Everything  in  my  scheme  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  this  controller  of 
design.  I  imagine  him  organizing  a  number  of  laboratories  of  decorative  design, 
and  the  procedure  would  be  something  of  this  kind.  The  controller  would  approach 
certain  artists  and  invite  them  to  form  groups — each  group  to  be  composed  of  artists 
in  sympathy  with  one  another's  ideas.  Each  of  these  groups  would  have  a  studio 
or  workshop  where  designs  could  be  produced.  They  should  be  supplied  with  all 
possible  information  about  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  technical 
particulars  to  which  the  designs  must  conform ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  size  of 
repeats  in  wallpapers  and  textiles,  the  number  of  colours  admissible,  etc.  The 
work  of  each  of  these  laboratories  would  be  independent. 

The  controller  would  receive  a  certain  number  of  designs  from  each  of  the  work- 
shops, and  arrange  for  the  execution  of  trial  pieces.  Attached  to  the  controller's 
office  would  be  a  small  exhibition  building,  where  the  trial  pieces  executed  from 
the  designs  of  the  different  workshops  would  be  shown.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  each  workshop  should  have  its  own  representative  section  in  the  exhibition 
building  in  order  to  set  up  a  healthy  rivalry  among  them. 

The  controller  would  afford  every  possible  opportunity  for  manufacturers  to 
adopt  and  commission  designs  and  carry  them  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  the 
distributing  businesses  to  give  orders  for  them. 

In  several  industries  certain  artists  have  already  managed,  in  spite  of  considerable 
opposition  from  the  manufacturers,  to  get  their  designs  carried  out  at  profitable 
rates.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  carpets,  and  certain  textiles.  The 
controller  would  naturally  be  able  to  rely  upon  such  artists  to  help  him  in  bringing 
about  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  execution  of  designs. 
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To  return  to  the  work  of  the  different  groups  in  their  workshops.  I  imagine 
the  constitution  of  these  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

The  members  would  be  divided  into  apprentices  and  full  members.  The  full 
members  would  have  to  see  that  one  or  more  of  their  body  was  present  in  the  work- 
shop during  working  hours  in  order  to  help  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  apprentices. 
The  older  artists  are  certain  to  produce  a  great  many  more  ideas  for  design  than 
they  will  have  the  time  to  carry  out  themselves,  and  my  idea  is  that  the  apprentices 
should  be  trained  by  elaborating  such  ideas  for  particular  purposes  which  would 
be  indicated  to  them,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  also  to  produce  original  designs 
of  their  own,  and  these  might  be  selected  for  execution,  together  with  those  done 
by  the  full  members. 

The  apprentices  appear  to  me  a  very  important  part  of  this  scheme,  because  the 
work  done  in  L.C.C.  Schools  shows  that  a  great  many  of  the  children  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  have  extraordinary  invention  in  design — in  fact  some  of 
their  designs  for  textiles  have  already  been  carried  out  successfully  and  put  on  the 
market.  My  idea  is  that  this  great  source  of  original  ideas  in  design  should  be 
organized  through  Miss  Richardson  and  others ;  that  exhibitions  of  children's 
work  should  be  given  from  time  to  time;  and  that  from  these  exhibitions  the 
artists  of  the  various  laboratories  of  design  should  choose  apprentices  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  over. 

The  question  of  payment  presents  a  great  many  difficulties,  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  solve  straight  away.  The  best  method  would,  however,  be 
found  as  a  result  of  experience,  but  I  would  suggest  that  apprentices  should  receive 
a  very  small  remuneration  for  the  elaboration  of  ideas  given  them  by  the  artists, 
with  a  bonus  wherever  a  design  was  chosen  for  execution.  I  believe  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  pay  to  each  laboratory  as  a  whole  whatever  sums  were  available 
from  the  sale  of  designs  which  had  been  put  on  the  market ;  that  the  members  of 
the  guild  should  share  this  sum  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  had  done  with, 
again,  the  possibility  of  a  special  bonus  in  the  case  of  particular  artists  who  have 
created  designs  that  had  had  a  big  commercial  succes?. 

The  Government  would  naturally  recoup  itself  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  out 
trial  pieces  before  the  further  profits  were  handed  over  to  the  artists. 

It  would  be  the  controller's  business  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of 
industrial  design  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  see  that  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
stimulates  and  assists  the  artist  members  of  the  separate  laboratories.  I  lay  great 
stress  on  the  wide  range  of  experience  which  the  controller  should  have,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  rigid  system  of  orthodoxy  from  growing  up.  It  might  be  desirable 
that  the  controller  should  have  a  small  advisory  committee,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  men  of  the  class  of  museum  directors  and  others  versed  in  the  history  of 
art,  since  such  people  would  be  less  open  to  the  suspicion  of  favouritism  than 
producing  artists. 

I  imagine  that  each  laboratory  would  have  the  right  to  have  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  their  designs  executed  in  trial  pieces,  but  that  the  controller,  assisted 
perhaps  by  the  committee,  should  also  have  the  right  to  choose  from  any  laboratory 
a  further  selection  of  designs  which  he  might  judge  to  be  desirable.  This  of  course 
necessitates  that  the  different  laboratories  will  each  of  them  represent  some  particular 
variety  of  style.  It  would  be,  of  course,  the  controUer's  business  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  further  laboratories  or,  where  he  thought  it  desirable,  to  encourage  the 
amalgamation  of  two  groups  or  the  suppression  of  others. 
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So  far,  I  have  talked  of  designs  such  as  those  for  carpets  and  textiles,  in  which 
the  artists  would  not  take  part  in  the  actual  production  of  the  work  of  art ;  but  of 
course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  decorative  work  in  which  the  artist  would  necessarily 
be  himself  the  executant ;  for  instance,  the  decoration  of  rooms.  It  would  indeed 
be  part  of  the  controller's  business  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  giving  of  orders 
for  such  interior  decoration  to  one  or  another  of  the  groups.  It  might  also  be 
possible  to  execute  in  the  laboratories  the  painting  of  pottery,  and  furniture,  as  well 
as  the  hand  dyeing  of  certain  articles  de  luxe,  such  as  shawls,  scarves,  etc. 

With  regard  to  furniture,  a  great  deal  of  design  for  this  could  be  carried  out  by 
artists  who  had  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  structural  necessities,  which  could 
be  easily  acquired.  In  the  case  of  the  Omega  workshops,  for  instance,  we  produced 
a  great  deal  of  furniture  with  inlaid  designs,  in  which  of  course  the  artist  is  almost 
free  of  any  technical  limitations.  A  question  which  would  have  to  be  decided 
would  be  whether  the  controller  employed  various  firms  to  carry  out  furniture 
design,  or,  as  might  happen  later,  a  special  workshop  for  this  purpose.  Somewhat 
similar  to  this  is  the  question  of  pottery.  Here,  however,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  a  certain  number  of  artists  should  learn  the  technique,  as  the  finer  shapes  cannot 
be  designed  by  anyone  but  the  thrower.  In  matters  such  as  these  it  might  be 
necessary  to  go  outside  the  existing  factories  for  the  production  of  the  objects  of 
art.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Elmhurst  at  Dartington  would  be  of  great 
value,  and  his  co-operation  might  be  ensured  for  the  formation  of  new  factories. 

ROGER  FRY. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  Miss  MARGARET  BULLEY 

Mention  is  here  made  of  two  points  which  are  relevant  to  an  exhibition  policy 
although  not  strictly  within  our  terms  of  reference.  The  first  need  is  for  a  new 
journal,  the  second  for  the  establishment  of  a  children's  school  of  art. 


(i)  PROPOSED  NEW  JOURNAL. 

The  proposed  new  journal  (which  was  first  suggested  by  a  manufacturer  as 
useful  to  all  intelligent  producers)  is  one  designed  to  train  public  taste  by  publishing 
illustrations  of  good  and  bad  designs  side  by  side,  and  explaining  the  elements  of 
good  work  by  contrasts  and  comparisons.  It  would  also  cover  a  wide  field  of  allied 
interests. 

Might  not  such  a  journal  be  useful  to  all  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
principles  of  art,  and  therefore  prove  a  powerful  influence  in  that  renaissance  of 
industrial  art  which  our  committee  believes  no  impossible  dream  ?  New  ideas 
demand  a  new  transmitter.  A  new  journal  taking  long  views  of  the  future  of 
British  industry,  might  endeavour  gradually  to  raise  the  public  taste.  It  would  also 
focus,  as  nothing  else  could  focus,  the  interest  of  the  public  upon  the  work  of  the 
new  body  proposed  in  our  report  and  upon  any  schemes  brought  into  being  at  the 
suggestion  of  this  report. 

No  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  art  can  succeed  without  some  strong 
diffusion  of  goodwill  throughout  the  country.  The  proposed  journal  should  be 
"  Everyman's  "  journal  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  need  the  support 
not  only  of  the  skilled  designer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  salesman,  but  also  of  the 
general  public.  It  should  interest  the  schools  and  art  schools  in  which  our  future 
designers  and  business  men  are  to  be  found,  and  it  should  seize  the  imagination  of 
the  householder  who  largely  controls,  or  should  control,  supply. 

Such  a  journal  should  be  self-supporting.  Will  not  the  public,  which  has 
responded  to  the  national  appeal  "  Buy  British  "  so  readily,  also  support  a  further 
appeal  in  the  interests  of  national  prosperity  ?  The  goodwill  of  the  Press  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  following  quotation.  It  refers  to  a  new  publication  on  industrial 
art,  and  is  taken  from  a  recent  editorial  of  one  of  the  journals  most  closely  concerned 
with  art  and  industry. 

"  Industrial  design  is  a  matter  of  ever-increasing  importance  in  these  days  of 
intense  competition,  recognized,  fostered  and  made  use  of  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  by  many  of  our  competitors  abroad.  Any  and  every  constructive 
effort  which  supplements  our  own  activities  in  bringing  about  closer  co- 
operation between  art  and  industry  is  all  to  the  good,  and  will  strengthen  our 
own  efforts  and  the  interest  taken  in  them." 

(2)  A  CHILDREN'S  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  value  of  children's  art  has  long  been  recognized,  and  in  recent  years  frequent 
exhibitions  of  such  work  have  been  held  at  home  and  abroad.  Visitors  to  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  decorative  art  in  1925  will  remember  the  Pavilion  de  la  VilU  de 
Paris  where  the  work  of  the  Parisian  elementary  school  children  included  some  of 
the  best  designs  in  the  entire  exhibition.  Another  example  of  special  interest  to 
us,  is  the  Ecole  Martine,  the  school  established  by  Paul  Poiret,  the  famous  Parisian 
dress  designer.  Many  of  his  best  designs  for  textiles  were  produced  at  the  school 
by  small  French  girls  from  the  elementary  schools. 
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Writing  of  the  artistic  work  of  these  schools.  Monsieur  Paul  Simon  says  : — ^**  What 
hosts  of  practicable  designs  have  come  from  these  young  brains  and  fingers !  Flat 
decorations  for  plain  surfaces,  woven  stuft,  checks  for  dress  goods,  painted  papers, 
quilted  fabrics,  book  jackets,  etc.  What  fascinating  ideas  all  ready  for  the  mill  or 
factory!  How  many  manufacturers,  enchanted  by  the  springlike  freshness, 
sincerity  and  originality  of  children's  works,  have  told  us  how  they  longed  for  a 
breath  of  life  to  pierce  the  shams  of  their  worn  out  formulae.  But  to  realize  these 
aspirations  designers  and  manufacturers  must  first  escape  from  their  professional 
ruts 

"  Nevertheless  the  seed  is  sown  and  will  bear  fruit.  For  some  time  now  the 
vision  of  some  of  our  decorators  has  been  transformed  and  illuminated  by  the  purest 
essences  of  youth.  A  breath  of  life  has  swept  away  the  dead  matter  of  their  formulae, 
and  some  of  these  designers  have  recaptured  something  of  the  simplicity,  directness 
and  expressive  symbolism  of  youth."* 

In  this  country,  wherever  there  are  specially  talented  teachers  in  the  schools, 
some  delightful  spontaneous  designs  are  made  by  young  children.  I  feel,  however, 
that  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  special  type  of  school  directed  by  someone  of  unusual 
gifts,  where  work  could  be  produced  by  young  children,  as  in  the  Ecole  Martine, 
for  the  use  of  manufacturers,  or  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  adult  designers. 

Schemes  such  as  these  aim  at  raising  the  entire  level  of  British  taste  and  are 
suggested  here  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  new  body  which  we  have  proposed 
to  set  up. 

MARGARET  BULLEY. 


*  "  La  composition  decorative  dans  les  6coles  primaires  de  Paris."     Paul  Simon, 
Paris,  La  Connaissance,  1922. 
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